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10,000 Unionists at Indiana Capital 


Protest Anti-Labor Right to Work Law 


By EMANUEL BLUM | 
INDIAPOLIS, Ind. Mar. 


3—A demonstration such as 
this city has not seen since 
the depression days took 
place at. the State House 
today as a crowd of ten thousand 
Indiana workers poured into the 
State House. 

According to estimates of state 
Police Superintendent Harold S. 
Zeis, demanding that Governor . 
Harold W. Handley. veto the 

“sight to work” bill passed by 
. the legislature the day before. 

The demonstration was called 
by the Indiana State Federation 
of Labor. Workers came by car 
and bus from. every industrial 
city in the state. . Electrical 
workers, building trades, carpen- 
ters, bus drivers, railroad work- 
ers, retail workers, every trade 
covered by the AFL’s quarter 

_ million membership was, there 
with placards, union banners, 
and a militant, fighting spirit 
that this state house -and ‘its 
GOP masters have not seen for 
25 years. 

While the CIO leaders did not 
Officially join in the demonstra- 
tion, CIO workers joined in and 


tests. 

By 8:00 A.M., the workers, 
men’ and women, packed. the 
State House, from the Capitol 
Ave. end right through to the 
other entrance on Senate Ave. 
There was no moving through 
that mass either way. Workers 
filled the galleries above the main 
floor as well. They piled up on 
the long wide stairs. The press 
remarked on the large number of 
women workers. | 

EVERYWHERE, hundreds of 
placards with their slogans, placed 
labor's demands before the gov- 


signs into the soft earth around 
the Stae House grounds, workers 


then in session. Signs were strung, 


across from the balconies. hun- 
dreds carried them and waved 


fident demonstration of  labor’s 
determination to defend its right 
to organize. 

Among the dozens of _ signs 
were: “Hoosiers want union life 
lines, not. state bread lines”; 
“where is our Lincoln’: “thanks 
for legalized slavery”; “please veto 


added their demands and pro- | 


H.B. 197°; “Indiana’s slave law’; 


ernor. The carpenters stuck their,crowd from the second balcony. 


placed their picket signs facing out sentiment amon 
the House and Senate member in'that. were 
the chambers where they were about wha bill meant, how the GOP for Handley was geared to 
workers back home felt about it,! give the impression that he might]. 
like laundry, on lines reaching'how many months to the - next veto this bill. The GOP legislators} 
n-' election. when they could clean'carried long faces from the House}: 


them, in a militant, shouting con-| 


“T am-against the Right to Work to get their members to State 
for Nothin Bills,” and one which House and they had 100 percent 
read, “Shelbyville against the right;attedance. Bob Pickerell 
ito Work Bill . we like 100 “we worked the 11-7 shift at 
‘percent union 
riders.” 

The governor reached his office'ing this demonstration today.” 
‘by a side entrance. He agreed to The Anaconda Local B 1000 of 
see a delegation of eight. leaders Marion, Ind. had 800 workers who 
of the Federation but declined! traveled 65 miles to make it: 
lan offer to speak to the workers Carl Mullen, of he State Feder- 
from the balcony near his  office.'ation of Labor, spoke to the wait- 
He heard -hem_ chanting rhyth-| ing workers, reported progress of 
‘ically, “we want Handley, we the negotiations with the governor. 
want Handley,” while the AFL He read the names of the legisla- 
Musicans Union played for the! tors who had voted against the 
bill. They were cheered. Every 

While waiting for the govern-' mention of the governors name 
‘ors answer, reporters bounded! was booed. Many labor 
P the groups'and workers had voted Republican. 
ere talking The election pitch of the -state 


everyw 


House and Senate—as one put it:/and Senate to the Balconies. | 
° | Finally, came the blow. Pres. 
MYRTLE BEACH, who works Mullen announced: “The governor 
works im a garment factory in has given us a flat now. Under no 
Shelbyville, said, for her group, circumstances will he veto . the 
“we have worked together in the bill.” a tremendous booing and 
factory for 20 years and we're only jeering shook the state house. 
igetting $1.05 an hour... now they; A minister closed the meeting 
want .to take that away from us.” with a prayer. The workers filed 
The brick masons of Terre out, talking about the job they 


' 


leaders} 


WASHINGTON, March 3. 
—Senators Mundt and Gold- 
water, two of the McCarthy- 
ites on the Senate committee 
hearing on rackets, today be- 
gan to beat drums. for legislation 
to curb labor political action and 
to place unions under anti-trust 


laws. 
Senator. Pat McNamara of. 
Michigan, however, also a .mem- 


said.|ber of the committee, challenged 


their view. He opposed the appli- 


. and no free Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. This cation of anti-trust law against la- 
\morning, but we're all here join-|bor and added: 


“At this stage I see no indica- 
tion of need for further laws. Cer- 
tainly there are plenty of local 


MUNDT 


laws to deal with all kinds of cor- 
ruption. It is a problem of getting 
enforcement of those laws.” 

’ Senators John F. Kennedy of 


Haute sai dthey worked all night'had to do. 


i 


» 8 


_ “If Mr. . Eisenhower doesn’t 
speak (against anti-Negro  vio- 
lence in the South, I can assure | 
you that we will lead a prayer 
pilgrimage of black.and white 
people to Washington, D. C.” 

The speaker was the Rev. Ralph 
D. Abernathy, of Montgomery, 
Ala., addressing 1,500 diners 
Saturday night in Brooklyn's Con- 
cord Baptist Church, Mr. Aber-| 
nathy was guest of- honor. The 
dinner was sponsored jointly by 
the Concord Baptist Church and 
the New York Urban League. 

Negroes in the South, Mr. 
Abernathy said, were going to 
“keep on moving,” as ordered by 
“our Captain,” the Rev, Martin 
luther King, Jr. Dr. King, who 
heads the Montgomery. Improve- 
ment Association, the group which 
sponsored the .successful fight to 
integrate that-city’s buses, .is now 
enroute to Ghana's independence: 
celebration. 
Southern 


| 


Abernathy. said, 


although some of 
the older 


ones are. - becoming 


ae Negroes are Ae 
ae frightened by ‘threats ‘of 


We Will Lead a Prayer Pilgrimage 


. ‘Sen. James O. Eastland (D-Miss) 


ABERNATHY 


“weary” as the going gets tough. 
As for “Uncle Toms,” he declared 
ito laughter, they have either been 
buried or gone “up North.” Ne- 
groes, he said, are willing to fill 
jail,: Mr. 'the country’s jails in their fight. 


for freedom... > ~ ee 
The unrést started: in 


’ 


ae 
ery, he said, cannot subside “until|athy predicted, when the Negro} 


we are totally free,” and he addedjwill stand with his head high and 
his shoulders back and recite the 


that Montgomery will be remem- 


Massachusetts and Irving Ivés of 
New York, also on the committee, 
said the hearings will probably 
lead to some legislation, but they 


jcould not yet predict the nature 


of such measures. 

Senators Carl E. Mundt and 
Barry Goldwater, together with 
Joe McCarthy and southerners Mc- 
Clellan of Arkansas and Irvin of 
South Carolina, make up the most 


jracy abroad, Mr. Abernathy asked, 


‘\North, he continued, is segregation 


bered less now for its connection 
with Jefferson Davis, who sought 
to lead the fight to preserve slav- 
ery, than as the city which gave 


birth to-the fight for freedom by 
decendants of the former slaves. 


Segregation, he said, is dead, 
and the activity and speeches of 


and others are simply the -“ber- 
aved groans’ of friends- and pall 
bearers. = — 

How can the U.S. export democ-. 


when democracy has not been 
tried at home. Not even in the 


dead, and he. expressed surprised 
at the knowledge of 90 percent 
of New -York’s children attending 
segregated schools. Housekeeping, 
he said, is in order for the North 
as well. as the South, for unless 
New . York killg segregation, she 


Montgom- The time 


pledge of allegiance to the flag. "eactionary majority of the com- 


And he recited the pledge, him-. 
self, implying that when freedom’ 
comes the words “with liberty. 
and justice for all” will have a new' 
meaning. | 

Among those who addressed the 
dinner briefly were the Rev. Gard- 
ner Taylor, pastor of Concord 
Baptist Church; Mrs. Dolly Low- 
ther Robinson, the Rev. Sandy; 
Ray, Edward Robesen and Ed-' 
ward S. Lewis, Urban’ League 
exedutive, : 


_ 


| 


Chileans Vote 


For New Congress 
SANTIAGO, Chile, March 3.— 
Chileans voted today in Congres- 
sional elections regarded as a test 
of Presiednt Carlos Ibanez’ admin- 
istration. Bic 
At stake are all 145 seats in the 
lower Chamber of Depucmf—— 
lower. chamber. of deputies .and 


cannot hie: well criticize southern 
states ‘for ee i - it alive. ie | Bs 4 
come, Mr. Abern- 


| 20) 
of ‘the 45 seats ii the ‘Senate. 4 


mittee. , | 
. Mundt who is already drawing 
conclusions although the hearings 
have been on. for only three days, 
pointed to the testimony of no- 
torious underworld characters al- 
leging collusion between racket-— 
eers, politicians and teamster union 
officials, said “we have a dozen 
cases as bad-as this.” 

“We need some kind of law to 
restrict union political activities, 
said Mundt... - 

He based that view on_ the 
ground the union leaders endorse 
candidates for their personal 
gains. | | 

Goldwater,. who repeated his 
past demands for restrictions on 
labor in politics, also ‘called for 
laws barring the “labor monopoly” — 
just as the anti-trust law is -sup- 


| posed” to har . trusts in the. econ- . 
‘}omy. ? Aad | 


This week’s hearings of the com- 
mittee will: continue with more 
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Page ae Daily Worker, New York 


Says NAACP 


and: 


Kwame Nkrumah,” the editorial 
asserts, 


“Undisturbed by the fog of 
compromise, Mr. Nkrumah looked 


into the heart of the colonial prob- 
‘lem and resolved to free his peo- 
ple. ‘To imagine, he says, ‘that 
these colonial powers [Britain and 
France] will hand freedom and in- 
dependence to their colonies on a 
silver tter without co : 


is the height of folly.’” 


to Kwame Nkrumah, prime minis-|i 
ter of Ghana by Wilkins, who, in| i 
a separate message to the prime 
minister, expres regret that he 
would be unable to attend the in- 
dependence ceremonies in Accra 


“Ghana, which will become!. In an unanimous oe 
a self-governing member of | wd e gh oy Tr fd 
the British Commonwealth on’ Sete that “the Benetton. of 
March 6; has been hailed by Ghana as a new and independent 
the NAACP Board of Direc- 


nation . . . presages the complete 
tors as an “inspiration and_ en-| reclamation ef the continent of'on March 2 to 10, to which he 
couragement to peoples and to 


Africa by its indigenuous peoples.”|was formally invited by Nkrumah. 
countires yet to achieve their free-| “We extend hearty felicitations | He expressed the hope that he 
dom.” to the people and government of; Would be able to visit Ghana “at 

Ghana will unite the Gold Coast, 


Ghana and wish for them every]. <a the not too distant fu- 
ee sonar L on vlna success in this great new ean — Ghana is saluted in the March 


Wilkins conveyed to Kwame/issue of The Crisis, in ‘an editorial ve 
the resolution continued. “We are) Nirumah his own “personal felici-/which expresses the hope that the}. ‘The editorial conchades: “There 
confident that Ghana will play aj, .. . itr hi ‘ys hope for all Africa when this 
significant role in the family of tations and prayers for the success » iad has y aad ™ piesa 7 of eaven of Ghana is at work through- 
natiogs ond ‘will give further in-|Of the new nation of Ghana.” —eCOwW Te out the continent.” 


— s the rest of Africa.” 
spiration and encouragement to Many of us in America know “Credit for Geld Coast tole NAACP annua! _ conventions, 
peoples and to countries yet to of the years which devoted and — iwhich formulate the Association’s 


achieve their freedom.” ‘dedicated leaders of your country| pendence goes primarily to One policy, repeatedly have expressed 
The resolution was tgansmitted) have given in work and sacrifice, man, the present prime minister,}opposition to colonialism. 


‘Pravda Runs Adenauer 
Reply, Sees Hope 


: MOSCOW, March 3—The Communist Party newspaper 
Pravda today published West German Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer’s answer to Soviet Premier Bulganin’s message on 
disarmament unification and repat- 
iriation. It expressed satisfaction 
that the two leaders are continuing 


self-government,” he told the prime 
minister, 

“I salute, of course, all the peo- 
ple of your country, but I effer to 
you, as the inspired leader, a spe- 
cial word of congratulation and 
good wishes for the future.” | 


get 7 
See Editorial and Column P. 5 
XY a 


trusteeship territory of British To- 
goland. The new nation was also 
the subject of ‘special telicitations 
from Roy Wilkins, NAACP execu- 
tive secretary, and the Crisis, the 
Association’s official journal. 


we eee eee eee 


Ben-Gurion Gives Balky — 
Cabinet Ike Assurances 


JERUSALEM, Israél, March 3.—Premier David Ben-Gurion today offered his balky 
cabinet new assurances from President Eisenhower in hopes of starting the delayed Israeli 
troop withdrawal within 24 hours. The life of his government hung on the issue. 


Informed sources said the 70- —— 
year-old premier was “extremely 
pleased” with the message from 
the President and could be ex- 
pected to give the signal for the 
withdrawal to commence in the 
Gaza Strip and the Sharm EI 
Sheikh area on Egypt’s Gulf of 
Aqaba coast after tomorrow's par- 
liamentary session. : 

Ben Gurion was reported to be- 
lieve that the message ended a 
“misunderstanding with the U.S. 
over security guarantees. 

He received details of the mes-} 
sage from U. S. Ambassador Ed- 
ward Lawson and promptly went} 
into session with the cabinet. But 


— ee se 8 DD 


countries is continuing.” 
It concluded that since friendly 


tails of the Israeli troop withdrawal their exchange of opinion and criti-|relations betwetn the Soviet Union 
now has been postponed “indefin-'cized features of Adenauer’s reply. |and West Germany have been es- 
itely’, a UN spokesman said to-| The newspaper published with tablished they must “take a deci- 
The uncertainty over whether ply to the letter Bulganin sent to 
Israel would carry out plans for! him Feb. 8. | Izvestia Hits 
ge 2 tee i ee ments of the meeting. , \agreement to open negotiations for 
ae The UN emergency force spokes-|the expansion of trade, for tech-'g ge § e 
man said that in any case, UN nical and scientific cooperation and on 
: for the adoption of a convention a 
Israeli-occupied areas for at least)°” consular rights. 
P ' But it said that the views and. 
with Dayan. : 
‘tions treated in Adenauer's reply 
In New York, Israeli Ambassa- made an entirely different jmpres- pags _ a Sa 
dor Abba Eban said Israel will,Sion on Soviet readers. peer ivetis: eee eee 


day. editorial comment Adenauer’s re- sive turn for the better. 
the withdrawal led to postpone-. Pravda welcorned Adenauer's 
troops would not take over the, 
| ee. y | 
}24 hours following Burns meeting) ~*~ CSsions 
opinions expressed on other ques- 
| It charged that Adenauer was,#t trial “confession,” the late 


apparently no final decision was BEN GURION 
reached. When Lawson gave him 


the official Eisenhower text aftet}39 mile strip when Israelis pull 


state its position on the withdrawal} 
of its troops from Egyptian soil, 


still j ing the exist € East! Prosecutor Andrei. Vishinsky who 
gggad in Pt in pas ae to recognize "20d them widely, and fortheom- 


sermany a 
y -,'ing law textbooks which do not 


‘today before the United Nations 


General Assembly. Vest Germanys participation in; 


IN ich. it sai ‘underline tection for the indi- 
The Assembly is scheduled to NATO which, it said, only deepens 


<4 PF Ege pReeaeee va 4 pays 8) ; _|vidual. 
Ben-Gurion’s political situation|position from within his own meet at 3 p.m. and the Arab states\ (Ne ey between the two Ger: The edftorisl wal. Vidiiadler wes 


remained critical. The Herut and}Mapai party and from the left-' | . . | ms a. yen 
General Zionist parties planned to;wing Ahdut Avoda and Mapam|\ od ee omg oe Pravda said that NATO's ee OE . ~ ig —— 
demand a vote of no-confidence in|parties in his coalition cabinet  ., aN ve b sag led r “f 1) Sion to supply West German’ bs rere Pay oR id 30s. 
Ben-Gurion after he addresses the over his agreement Friday for!" % 8 i wi =< a it a the | tTOOPs with atomic weapons was; <A trial during the mi , JUS. 
Knesset (Parliament) tomorrow. (“full and prompt” withdrawal. | 5 Egos oy "Sh: fy] disturbing to ‘West Germany’s |. he use of ey ar bape 
premier was negotiating for Opposition stemmed from the ean 3 C if . A os eastern neighbors. 0 ateae " a. <2 n woe 3 
support from leftist parties which United State’ stand that it con-|? ©’ aplin Pe ee | It also said that Adenauer’s reply “© ey c onthe = a 
have denounced his agreement to sidered the [Israel pledge uncon-!. We will make our position clear failed to mention the repatriation ee sg cEeass. ree 
withdraw under terms they con- ditional. in the Ge neral Assembly, Eban of Soviet citizens living in West! e pemer ay wane ~ r= 7 ad 
sidered toc weak. | The leftists were insisting on Said. Things which are obscure Germany, which disturbs the So- <—- re agp , tn he 
Gen. Moshe Dayan, Israeli com- jronclad guarantees of freedom of today will, I hope, be clear tomor- viet public. . = om a — J rere 
mander in chief, indefipitely post- navigation in the Gulf of Aqaba | '°W: i am a little < loss *o un-| But Pravda declared, “at least) relled out ie heal “Gaal 
ned a scheduled conference atiagd a ban on return of Egyptian estand the feeling of tension and there is some signifieance in the *P©S¢ Out @ year ago pri 
Tel Aviv's Lydda airport with military and civil authorities to the C!S that exists. fact that the exchange of opinions |r.” . seme ee 
United Nations’ emergency for Gaza Strip. Repeating Mrs. Meirs words in between the leaders of the two eS ae . 
chiet Maj. Gen. Burns of Canada. | ik a the bhoste inl ee announcement that there would; ~~ ~- ae. Bay bes os gay 
reported actual evacuation plans %W messag®, Ben-Gurion was re-\ 10 the POE ree navi; Ne@dy Are Targets |izvestia editors charged, by law. 
complete. They’ said Gaza would Ported to have told his cabinet «ation in the Gulf of Aqaba ini Of State Probers ie. ae : wi 
have not spoken of the ec ed 


ithat he considered the “misunder- 
I ] d b ie ad ] le A b ° 29 ‘ i TT V2: ie 8 } 
adlinsk seere “held silicone undel standing” over the American state-, UN control of the Gaza Strip, as SPRINGFIELD, Hl. — While shay of t 
means; D0asting “prosperity,” public ef- er Te individual ts, 


said: 
a curfew. The Aquaba withdrawal ment to be settled. 
 ficials in this state have under- “Tie latest taal tectivanhir oles 


pigs _—— “The 
apollo s Sone Str Vit. CAIRO, March 3—A conference 
commander said it ns ‘ie E taken @ savage assault against |lished last year do not even men- 
: families on relief, needy mothers [tion the term ; ‘subjective rights’ 
with ehildren. upon the theory is based.” 


full brigade of UNEF troops and) 
Cin tain 


1,000 police to keep order in the, 
Worlds Goods 
peted there. For the past three 
summers American track and 


Shown at 
field stars have appeared as 


Leipzig Fair 
LEIPZIG, Germany, March 3.— 
honored guests in Czechoslova- 
kia. 


the meeting, the Premier made no 
formal reply. | Ben-Gurion was faced with op- 


out. 


word ‘prompt’ 


— 


of the Interior and permit the 
marriage. The couples plans call 
for living in Boston, Connelly's 
home town, and special permis- 
sion would be needed for the 
bride’s departure. 

It should be noted that Con- 
nolly, in making his appeal, 
stressed that Miss Fikatova loves 
her country. He said “We want 
to marry and go to the U. S. to- 
gether in a proper manner with 
the official consent of the Czech- 
oslovak government.” Recogniz- 
ing that there is such a thing as 
a cold war atmosphere in the 
world, he said his intended 
bride “certainly does not think in 
terms of a break with Czecho- 
slovakia. We want to be able to 
come back and visit her family 
and friends.” Earnestly he added 
“I do not see how this could do 
anything but help improve rela- 
tions between our two coun- 


By LESTER RODNEY 


IT IS NO secret that love 
knows no national boun- 
daries. So Harold Connol- 
ly, a school teacher from 
Boston who won the Olym- 


pic hammer throwing champion- 
ship for the U. S., and O 
Fikatova, a medical student who 
won the Olympic woman's discus 
championship for Czechoslova- 
kia, want to get married. 


It seems they met at Mel- 
bourne during the games, fell in 
love, decided to be “sensible” 
and go home to their own coun- 
tries and be sure, and now are 

= Connolly, a al wage from 
rague reports yesterday, is in 
Czechoslovakia as the guest of 
that country’s athletic federa- 
tion, appealing to President Za- 
patocky to everride the Ministry 


The streets of this East German 
city were bright with brunting 
flourishing the flag colors of 40 
nations, as its semi-annual trade 
opens today. i 

The ten-day fair will exhibit 
goods, featuring industrial ma- 
chinery, from India, Austria, Po- 
land, Hungary, the Soviet Union, 
Britain, Czechoslovakia, Belgium, 
Bulgaria and France, all of which} 
have been represented before. 

In this year’s expanded fair, Den- 
mark, Yugoslavia, Iceland, Greece, 
Tunisia and Turkey will be rep- 
resented for the first time. 

Of the 10,000 exhibitors, 1,000 
are due from West Germany. 

Special planeloads during the 
two weeks of the fair have been 
scheduled to run daily from Am- 
sterdam to Leipzig by the KLM 
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Daily Worker, New York. Monday. March 4. 1957 


Urge Wagner Priority for 
School Democracy Funds 


The Teachers Union today called on Mayor Wagner to announce immediately that 
‘he will give “top priority” to the forthcoming additional budget request of the Board of 
‘Education for extra funds to implement its program on integration. An announcement to 
this effect by the Mayor, the Union| = rex 
declared, would “electrify the estimate for 1957-1958, a specia] called “subject schools.” Besides; 


community” and “help to dispel estimate for the purpose of imple- improved conditions and _ incen- 


the fog and confusion that has'menting the recommendations con- | tives such as we have previcusly 
tai recommend, we suggest that ma- 


beclouded this issue.” it in the reports of the Com-) 
In approving the reports of the, mission on Integration.” We are terial be published and distributed 


Commission on Integration con-'asking the Mayor to give top pri- to all schools, spelling out the*facts, 
cerning zoning and teacher as- Ority to this request and to issue|the problems and the proposed 
3 84 ary 28 meet-/an announcement to this effect at remedies, and that a program of 
= 2-5 jing, the Board of Education had once. discussions and conferences be 
= also voted to submit a “special’ As you know, while the Union | launched that will develop the 
estimate” to the board of Estimate|has consistently supported the re- | understanding, participation and 
for implementation of the inte-| ports as a whole (we have stressed ative for the effective imple- 
gration reports. with equal persistence, that the|mentation of the policy of improv- 


In a separate letter to Board of; “seriousness of the school inte- ing and integrating the New York 


_ Minnesota CP Leader Talks 
To University YWCA Group 


+s MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Ap-. * * 
parently Communist views sub- 
sequent to the recent national 
convention of the Communist 
Party are of no little interest 
here as attested by page one at- 
tention givén by the University 
‘of Minnesota paper, the “Min- 
nesota Daily” to a talk by Carl 
Ross on the campus a few days 
ago. The “Daily” boasts the 
“world’s largest college circula- 
tion.” | 
“The young ladies of the 
campus YWCA responded en- 
thusiastically to a talk by Carl 
Ross, state secretary of the 
American Communist Party, in 
the Union Women’s Lounge yes- 
terday afternoon,” the “Daily” 
reported. | 

“After the soft-spoken Ross 
outlined basic tenets of Ameri- 
can Communism, some 40 at- 
tending YWCA members fired 
questions for about 30 minutes.” 

The “Daily” further reported: 
“The speakers discussion of so- 
ciology and economics met no 
arguments. Questions were |; 
mainly on why. the party was 
being attacked in the United 


‘signment at its Febru 


Education President Charles H.|gration program will be demon- ©*ty schools. 


Silver, the Union urged the Board'strated by the budget.” | 
to “lay the groundwork for a suc-| We urge the Board to lay the 
cessful call for voluneers for the groundwork now for a successful 
so-called “subject schools” not!call for volunteers for the so- 
‘only by putting into effect the pro- ete , 
‘posed school improvements and 

Jefferson in applying to Ameri- |some suggested “incentives,” but! 

' can society the commonly ac- ‘also by publishing and distributing 

cepted universal truths of that material and launching a series of 


Respectfully -yours, 
Abraham Lederman 
Rose V. Russell | 


—— | 


Se ooo — 


RACIST MOBS THREATEN 


States, and about the social or- 
der in the Soviet Union.” 
, * 

ROSS, IN HIS SPEECH and 
replies to questions, covered a 
wide range of questions from or- 
igins of scientific socialist philos- 
ophy to questions of ethics and 
-morality. The doctrinairism of 
Communists in the past was 
compared to the practice of cit- 
ing Scripture without relation to 
its applicability or interpreta- 
tions; and the effort to develop 
Marxism in American conditions, | 
he said, was comparable in some 
ways to the effort of some of the 
Christian church to interpret and 
apply Scripture as a “living 
faith.” 

Ross drew a parallel between 
the work of men such as Thomas 


revolutionary age and the true discussions and conferences to de- 
Americanism of contemporary |velop understanding and participa-, 
American Marxists in endeavor- tion by teachers in implementing 
ing to apply those principles of the school intégration policy. | 
Marxist science that are univers- | Excepts from the two letters: | 
ally valid. The newly adopted program of 
Subject of the talk was basic the Board of Education creates the 
‘principles of Communism as possibility of achieving integration 
compared to Christian religion. ‘of the city’s schools and of im- 
Bost disclaimed that Commu- |PtovIms the generally recognized 
nism is a “faith” and described |iMferior school conditions in the 
ted © anda? arlene presently existing de facto segre- 
O q nee 'gated schools. However, the pro- 
Pease A student wrote alterward: (gram will remain hardly more than! 
If this can serve as any morale 


la gesture unless you and the 
booster, let me commend you on Board of Estimate provide’ the 
your course in speaking out: it funds necessary to put into effect 
is a rare quality these days. You 


‘the many improvements specifi- 
“vest 9 o-m the girls with some Cally recommended in the integra- 
ood for thought, which is a 


tion reports. | 
claim greater than the university Teachers, parents and _ civic, 
can make.” 


igroups were heartened by the ac- 


‘Arrest 160 
In S. Africa 
Bus Boycott 


JOHANNESBURG, South Africa, 
March 3.—More than 160 Negroes 
walking to work in protest against 


tion of the Board of Education in 

The day before the current series also voting at its Febraury 28 
of arrests their leaders had turned meeting to submit a supplementary 
down a Chamber of Commerce of- budget request for funds for “im- 
fer to pay the bus company the plementing” the recommendations’ 


‘extra penny raise in fare. Ambrose’ contained in the reports of the 


Reeves; Bishop of Johannesburg, Commission on Integration.” | 
said the rejection “deeply disturb-| An announcement by you at 
ed” him. After the African leaders this time that you will give top, 


rising bus fares, were arrested near|turned down this rebate idea the priority to this request would 


HOME IN DETROIT SUBURB 


DETROIT—Negro seamstress, |“keep them out” as they said. 


Mrs. Ethel Watkins refuses to be | 
intimidated to sell the house back | 
to its former white owner. 

Mrs. Watkins was driven out | 
once since Feb. 1 when she | 
moved in, but decided to return 
and is once again occupying the | 
home she bought. 

Threats of bombing, rocks | 
thrown through the windows, | 
jeering, howling mobs of several | 
hundred nightly parade around 
the house while police “maintain | 
order’. | 

On Friday, Feb. 14th the in- | 
stigators of this mob violence | 
against the Negro widow, Mrs. 
Watkins, held a meeting at the | 
Temple Baptist Church, Grand 
River at Burnette. They organ- 

ized new violence by establishing 
block captains, territories and 
neighborhood organization to 


Rackets 4 


(Continued from Page 1) 


| around § Mrs. 


here over, the weekend. It was the’ 
fourth such wave of raids and ar- 
rests within the past two weeks. 
Technical charge against most of 
the Africans arrested was not hav- 
ing identification papers, now re- 
quired under South African law. 
The boycotters have been walk- 
ing the nine miles from the segre- 
gated compound of Alexandra 
where they live into their jobs in 
Johannesburg, since the protest be- 
gan. 


| 


“a 


electrify the community. It would) leaders of the Teamsters. Among 
help dispel the fog of apprehension the witnesses. to be heard are 
and confusion that has beclouded Clyde C. Crosbey, Oregon or- | 


arrests began again. 


ITU Members 
Vete Sunday 


On Contract 


Members of the International 
Typographical Union, Local 6 will 
be called to a membership meet- 
ing Sunday to vote on a two-year! 
contract reached with the New — 
York Publishers Association. | March 2, 1957. 

The terms reportedly provide} The Teachers Union is especi- 
for a $9 weekly raise in the two ally gratified that in approving 
years—$5 retroactive to Dec. 8 and the reports of the Commission on 
another four dollar in a year. Integration’s subcommissions on 


idetermination to delay no longer 
‘in desegrating our schools. 

| - Respectfully yours, 
Abraham Lederman 
President 

Rose Russell 

Legislation Representative 


this issue, and stand as an earnest) ganizer of the Teamsters and Wil-| to 
of good faith in the city’s firm liam G. Langley, Portland district }jnes surround 


attorney who along with some) 
leaders of the union and racketeers | 
is under indictment on charges of 
conspiring to set up gambling and 
vice operations in Multnomah 
County (Portland). 


Senator Mundt clothed his pro- 
posals as “help” to unions. He ob- 
served that some witnesses gave 
evidence there is no democracy in 
the Teamsters’ unions and some, 
like the local involved in Oregon, 


The Temple Baptist Church 
was formed by the late Frank 
Norris of Texas, a racist hate- 
monger. 

City agencies have told this 
reporter that “outside organiz- 
ers” were active in the mobs 
Watkins home. 
Asked if these “outside organiz- 
ers were the White Citizens 
Council organizers reported here 
in Michigan, the city agency 
member wouldn't deny or con- 


| firm. 


The White Citizens Councils 
under the name of Michigan 
Citizens Councils have filed in- 
corporation papers in the state 
capital at Lansing. 


They had 700 people at the 
Feb. 14 meeting at Temple Bap- 
tist, which is the biggest rally 
they've had here for years. 

A maddening lethargy exists 

in contrast on the part of organ- 
ized labor and liberals. Only 
the National Association for the 
Advancementof Colored People,’ 
Urban League and the Bnai 
Brith have protested. 
Negro people can’t get close 
Mrs. Watkins’ house as police 
it. But whites, 
including the mobsters, get into 
the area through backyards and 
form crowds in front of the 
house. 

A high police official was ask- 
ed by a inter-racial delegation 
why the mobs allowed to form 
each night, hoot, howl, throw 
stones. 

His reply was that its not the 
police department's policy to 
break up peaceful demonstra- _ 
tions. 


‘have not elected officers for many 


Francis G. Barrett, president of zoning /and teacher assignments, | ars. Hundt noted the committee 


to 


Elkins, along with Langley and 
some local Portland officials of 
‘the IBT, are under indictment. 

“We belicve,” said Diviny, “that 
this investigation is being used by 
certain employers to try to divert: 
unions. from their normal course of | 

ion, some employers seeking 


ay 


Local 6, said the pact provides also.'the Board of Education also). . | : ia 
for some changes in werking con-|adopted an addendum to the reso- found nah ged = 1400. aa ig we gm anaes oe 
. ‘ditions. He did not disclose the de- lution, listed as “Item 1A,” am, | baer ea nee ec na at ndertemployes or to divert . through 
tails. Earlier terms a the that it will forward to the Boart  eresteadhine laisse by the Inter-'spurious and totally unfounded let- 
employers were rejected by the|of Estimate, in addition to PrOVi-| tional office wtih no voice in'ters and statements calling the at- 
z union over some provisions in sion already made in the budget their aff Pon | tention 6f then Sian tuamanne te 
Munt demanded, therefore, leg-' situations that are plain and simple 
S | | oF .  G.. islation for government regulation ‘labor problems or disputes.’ ” 
: e : AY “if [Ts | FISss of union welfare funds and for; Diviny exhorted the delegates 
© e | | | : more Rare og — ‘ ‘i ae 
: Both Mundt | ter have back to your local and sta 
WASHINGTON, March 3—Rep. Albert Rains said today Congress needs to take jeen the Sa “ial adie of in there fighting 4 
“almost emergency action to keep homebuilding from coming to a standstill.” The Ala- thought-control legislation. | bership 
bama Democrat is!chairman of a House banking subcommittee which opens two weeks of 
hearings tomorrow to lay the — : | 
— for new housing legis-| get an FHA-insured mortgage on enough.” 
tion. a $12,000 house. Under the FHA; “In light of the tight money 
Rains. predicted that the Demo- proposal, the down payment could market and ‘all I do not think’! 
cratic-controlled Congress will .go be cut to $700. ithis will be sufficient to rejuven- 
far beyond the administration's _ But the FHA stressed it would. 2 = home-building industry,” 
quests in enactmg a is . ../he said. 
year to. meet the home construc- on necessarily 39 the plan eng He said statistics reflect the ur- | operation, 
tion “crisis.” | jeffect at once. There was specula- gency of the situation. In 1925,!to stop us from © our | 
ee En sa Spon bmg g eae nen p~Aipen ilding : ips the best possible 
eterans Ad-' 11.1] homes per 1,000 persons, hours, wages and working condi- 
of backing this now has dropped to 7.1 hheunes! tions. . ! 
Il vet: jper_ 1,080. “We can cite instance after in- 
“The home - building business|stance since these investigations: 
Rains said he did not believe the jhas approached a seal crisis,”| started where certain anti-labor: | 
Rains said. | : are using this probe aS the. Worker ......sssssese 


_ For example, a buyer 
make a $1,200 down payment te'FHA proposal was “liberal 


y 
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Warns of Unity 
With “Splinters” 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

The letter by L. Deaty in to- 
day’s paper to my way of think- 
ing is astonishing. The program 


he outlined is for combining with | 


such people and grougs as Scha- 
chtman and the Trotskyietes. To 
establish a united front with them 
on warious issues is one thing, 
but to combine with them is po- 
Jitical suicide. 

All our sectarianism and dog- 
matism is in no way to be com- 
pared with theirs. If we are iso- 
lated from the masses, are not 
the SWP with its few hundred 
members, the ISL with even 
less and the Cochran and 
Sweezy groups with a handful 
of intellectuals even more so? 

I have had some experience 
with these groups and I] can as- 
sure brother Deaty that these 
groups are as rigid and dogmatic 
as possible. : 

The only way we can break 
out of our isolation is not to 
combine with the splinters and, 
as the Nation recently called 
them, the Splinter of Splinter 
groups, but to get out to the 
people. To rebuild our party 
and build up our mass contacts. 
Vf the ALP was.a limited organi- 
zation, would not such group- 
ings as brother Deaty suggests 
be much more soP 

If any in our ranks don't think 
I am right, Iet them go to an 
SWP affair or listen to one of 
the blind anti-Soviet fanatics of 
the ISL and see what I say to 
be true. 

Let us not go backwards but 


go-out to the people. 
JACK BEVERIDGE 


On Browder s 


Expulsion 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

After listening to Earl Brow- 
der on Mike Wallace's program 
J yvead with imterest Robert 
Friedman's letter published in 
the D.W: on Feb. 28. Friedman 


writes “that the time is long- 


overdue for the C.P. to acknow!l- 
edge that it was terribly wrong 
to have expelled Earl Browder 
and to have heaped obloquy and 
abuse upon his person.” 

I don't know what history's 
judgment will be, but is it not 
in order to view Browder’ case 
against the background of condi- 
tions as they existed during the 
time of his expulsion? If my 
memory serves me right, Brow- 
der was not expelled for mere 
differences of opinions. These 
he stated during the Party con- 
vention in July, 1945. He re- 
mained in the Party and shortly 
after the convention his assign- 
ment for Party work was under 
consideration. He was expelled 


in the latter part of 1945 or be- 
gining of 1946, only after he 
began to fight the C.P. by issu- 
ing bulletins outside the Party. 

During the interview with 
Mike Wallace, he innocently 
state that he wanted to remain in 
the Party on _ condition of 
having freedom of expression 
within the organization. Is it 
not a fact that many people 
during Browder’s leadership 
were expelled from the Party 
for minor differences? Is _ it 
not true that at one of the 
meetings of the National Com- 
mittee Browder appeared with 
his published report before it 
was submitted for discussion? 
Is it not also true that had Wil- 
liam Foster submitted in 1944 
his differences with Browder to 
the Party membership, the Jat- 
ter would have had Foster ex- 
pelled? 

It was certainly good to hear 
Browder say that the Commu- 
nist Party was not a conspiracy 
during his leadership, implying 
ignorance of what the Party be- 
came after his expulsion. It is 
a bit difficult to fit Browder’s 
characterization of Eisenhower 
as “a man of peace” into the 
framework of “socialist minded- 
ness unless this word has lost 
its meaning. Is Browder un- 
aware of the policy of libera- 
tion, massive retaliation, For- 
mosa, building of alliances and 
bases, rearming of West Ger- 
many, Guatemala, military and 
economic aid with _ political 
strings attached, Eisenhower 
Mid East doctrine, to name a 
few? 

It is up to future objective 
historians to evaluate Browder. 
There is no doubt that at one 


time he made contributions. 


We still don’t know what the 
program of a united movement 
for socialism will be. Whether 
Browder will or will not be in- 
cluded depends entirely on what 
Browder will say and do. In the 


meantime it would not be bad if. 


Browder were less self-righteous 
and more critical of himself. One 
lesson that can be drawn is this: 
Our Party expelled people, some 
of them with long service, not 
because of their disagreement 
with basic principles, policies, 
srategy or even tactics. Some 
were driven out because they 
differed with some self-proclaim- 
ed “Marxist-Leninist.” Expul- 
sions should be the measure of 
last resort. Only in extreme 
‘cases it should be used. Methods 
of persuasion and conviction 
must replace it. 


® o 
Socialism 
In America 
Editor, Daily Worker: 
The basic problem, it would 


seem to me, would be how to 
build socialism in each country 


SPEAK YOUR PIECE | 


and what lessons are to be 
learned from other's. As you 
may have guessed it is my con- 
sidered opinion that the > Sear 
day routine is wrong. It is, with 
many, an escape from the really 
ro ( and disciplined thinkin 
in which true Marxists shoul 
now be engaged. 


THE ALBANY HEARING ON 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


If through some weird stroke 


of fate, a socialist government 
should come to power in the 
U.S. within the next five years 
there would not be to my knowl- 
edge any blueprint, sketchy or 
comprehensive, as to how the 


_ program would be put itno ef- 


fect. 


There is many a_ polemic 
about the steel industry, for ex- 
ample, but not any real analy- 
sis of what it is, how far-reaching 
its tentacles, how it might be 
nationalized, the forms which 
such nationalization should take, 
the legal steps or forms to be 
followed. Not to méntion the 
really weird amalgamations of 
industry: the magazines that 
own pulp mills; that own press- 
es, ete., etc. or the relations of 
all the components of DuPont, 
GCM, etc. 

Do you nationalize an indus- 
try or a corporation? ,.How do 
the latter cut across the former? 
What about banks, money, in- 
vestments, stocks, the effect of 
mutual fund? 

What sort of class structure is 
developing with automation? 

It's things such as these that 
I think socialists should be de- 
bating and analyzing—dissecting 
and appraising. : 

Hungary and Russia and all 
the others are tangential. How 
socialism was achieved in these 
countries is historicaly interest- 
ing but really won't help in 
bringing it to fruition here. 

Demoracy plus socialism is 
the goal. But beyond the catch- 
re what does it all mean? 

This should be a matter for 
real discussion, as I gather it 
has been up to now—but much 
more deeply. It is of course tied 
in with the first point: analysis 
and philosophy always must be. 
But is either going on? And is it 
mere jingoism without real 
thoughts? I’m really curious. 

Finally, I just think it’s about 
time someone really started talk- 
ing socialism. I don’t suppose 
this to be really possible till the 
content is decided upon. But 
somewhere along the line it all 
should be done—and very soon. 

Rn. C, 


- en mmm 
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ND 
DEMOCRATIC 
RIGHTS! 


By MAX GORDON 


ONE WOULD THINK, from 

a reading of the commercial 
ress, that the recent Albany 
Least on the unemployment 
insurance law was concerned 
only with changes in the way 
employers contribute to the job- 
less pay Fund. . 

This was an important issue, 
and we'll talk about it later. 
But let’s note that there were 
some proposals up for argument 
which, in total, would grant 
jobless workers about $25,000,- 
000 a year more in_ benefits, 
based on last year’s unemploy- 
ment experience alone. 

On these proposals, there was 
hardly a peep in most New York 
newspapers. What were they? 

¢ First, there was the argu- 
ment over increases in the maxi- 
mum jobless pay from the pres- 
ent $36. Here labor had no 
united position. The CIO tended 
to go along with Governor Har- 
riman’s proposal, and that of 
the Joint Legislative Committee 
on Unemployment Insurance, 
for an increase to a $45 top. 
Its spokeman, Harold Garno, 
said he was doing this because 
he knew realistically labor would 
not get this year. 

The AFL, however, argued 
for at least $50 top benefits, 
while the Amalgamated Cloth- 
in Workers Union, a CIO affili- 
ate, asked for $54. Some states 
have a $54 top today. 

The leading employer spokes- 
men—Associated Industries and 
the State Chamber of Commerce 
demanded no increase at all. 

But while Garno argued for 
at least $45, he objected to the 
way the increases were: scaled, 
above $36, in the Joint Com- 


_mittee’s plan. According to that 


scale, a worker would have had 
to earn $105 in order to be 
eligible for the $45 top benefit. 
Garno demanded the _half-pay 
principle be at least maintained 
in working out benefits. 

He estimated that, on the 
basis of last years unemploy- 
ment, the increase of the maxi- 
mum from $36 to $45 would 
haye granted jobless workers 
workers $15.000,.000 more on 
the half-pay scale. This question 
of scaling is hkely to be one 
which labor can win, along with 
the $45 top, if there is enough 
heat. : 

Unforunately, an increase in 
top benefits can help only work- 
ers making more than $72 a 
week. For all others, the bene- 
fits will remain unchanged. 
Here, Jabor’s readiness to drop 
the principle of added pay for de- 
pendents hurts most. For such 
added benefits would help all 
workers with dependents, even 
more than an increase in the 
maximum benefit helps the 
paid workers. Some states have 
added payments for dependency. 


@ The ‘second major ar 


ment affecting labor's benefits 


concerned eligibility. The law 
now says a worker must have 
worker at least 20 weeks in the 
year before becoming jobless in 
order to be eligible a benefits. 


Under pressure from labor, the | 


Joint Committee proposes to cut 
it down to 15 weeks, but adds 
the proviso that the worker 
must have worked 40 weeks for 
the two years prior to unemploy- 
ae 

Both CIO and AFL 
a kick against this, as did the 
Harriman Administration through 
Industrial Commissioner  Isa- 
dore Lubin. They all wanted a 
straight 15 weeks eligibility, and 
this, too, will be a bone of con- 
tention around the law. 


Gama figured out that while 
60,000 workers would have 
been eligible for jobless pay 
under the straight 15 week pro- 
vision who are not now eligible, 
under - the’; Committee’s 40 
weeks-work-for-two-years provi- 
sion, only 24,000 of these would 
qualify for benefits. 


The employer outfits, of 


- course, denianded the 20 weeks - 


eligibility be kept. 

Now, as regards the shift in 
employer contributions to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund. 
This is as vivid a demonstration 
of reaction’s foot-in-the-door 
trickery as you would ever 
want to see, 

The Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee has come in with a plan, 
spawned by the business out- 
hts, to make the seasonal, un- 
stable employer pay 4 percent 
of his payroll into the Fund, 
instead of the present top 2.7 
percent now current for all em- 
ployers. In return, the Big Busi- 
ness outfits, with stable employ- 
ment, would have their share 
drastically reduced. | 

In practice, the way it would 
work out would be that seasonal 
industries — like the garment, 
construction, food processing 
industries—would pay into the 
Fund nearly $10,600,000 more 
a year, based on last vear’s 
payrolls. But the big depart- 
ment stores, wholesale establish- 
ments, utilities, metal and ma- 
chine industries and _ banks 
would have their contributions 
cut by nearly $12,500,000. 


The Fund as a whole would. 


lose $2,500,000. And the in- 
dustries with many small con- 
cerns would be heavily hit, 
while. those with the biggest 
businesses :would save enorm- 
ously. ss 

Labor and small business 
teamed up against the big bnsi- 
ness boys on that one. Labor 
sees in this a greater incentive 
for bosses to try to chisel work- 
ers out of their unemployment 
insurance sinee their taxes go 


(Continued on Page 7) 


ut up 


MY MYSTERY WOMAN. 


FOR MANY WEEKS I have 
been trying to trace the identity 
of a woman whose voice I hear 
whenever 1 click on my radio. 

“Do you realize, dear,” sh.> is 
saying to her | 
husband, that 
“the price 
of almost ey- 
erything has 
gone up. 

Clothing has 

gone up. Ev- 

erything has 

gone up in 

fact.” (Then 

mournfu I 1 y) 

“But telephone 

rates are down where they al- 
ways were.” 

Morning noon and night, this 
pavegee of persistence can be 
veard one with her hus- 
band for a chance to pay 
bigger telephone bills. : 

“Dearest,” she will coo at the 
breakfast table. “Did you know 


the price of caribou meat has 
gone up again? The rent has 
gone up. Foam rubber cushions 
are un. (Her voice chokes), “But 
telephone rates are down where 
they always were.” 

By some strange coincidence, 
the telephone company has been 
trying to get a boost in telephone 
rates. The increase would enable 
New Yorkers to pay $55,000,000 
more a year for enjoying their 
phone service. Meanwhile my 
unknown housewife of the radio 
continues to wear down her hus- 
band’s resistance. 

“Darling,” she will beseech 
on the way home from a movie, 
“Movie prices are up. Aluminum 


railings are up. Glue injectors’ 


are up. Rustproof grommets, 
double stitched, are up.” (Then 
on her knees right there in the 
middle of the street.) “But tele- 
phone rates are as low as ever!” 


_ Latest: figures for. 1956 show 


that for the first nine months of 
the year, American Telephone 


and Telegraph Company, parent’ 


company of the New York or- 
ganization netted $453,240,000. 
This was only for the first nine 
months of the year and I have 
no recollection of all lines being 
down for the last three months 
of the year. The $453,000,000 
profit for the nine months of 
1956 was $50,000,000 higher 
than for thec orresponding nine 
months of 1955. But these fig- 
ures, it seems, cannot dampen 
the ardor of my mystery woman. 
(If she is bought and paid for by 
the telephone company and does 
not represent the views of the 
radio station, that fact is not 


made too clear), As she turns off 


the light at night and climbs into 


bed, she murmurs: 

“Honey, adjustable tripods 
have gone up. Hydraulic pumps 
are up. Ice creepers are up. 


Mildew-treated 
up. But sweetheart, 
realize that telephone rates. . . . 

The telephone company wants 
oh so badly to Jet our sorrowing 
lady pay fifty cents 
month—$6 a year—for a private 
phone. Their argument is that 
their present rates are fixed on 
the basis of what they paid for 
their property, whereas in their 
humble- opinion it should be 
based on the present value of the 
property and what it would cost 
to replace it. Just who they ex- 
pect may run off with all their 
telephone lines, exchanges and 
switchboards, requiring — that 
they all be eolatiel they do not 
specify. Moreover, they neglect 
for some strange reason to ex- 
plain why they can’t make all 
néeded replacements out of their 
present rates since ~ these. al- 
ready are based so as to take 


tarpaulins are 
do you 


care, of depreciation, 


more a 


By ALAN MAX 


“Sweet, do you realize that 
supersOnic guided missiles. . . .” 
At a recent Public Service 


Commission hearing in Albany, 
the telephone company put a 


witness on the stand who told’ 


how 178 parcels of company 
property in the Wall Street area 
were worth from 8 to 75. per- 
cent more than the company ~ 
for them. This was the result in 

art, he explained, of such near- 
“ improvements as the building 
of the tunnel to Brooklyn. 


You see, now that the people » 


of New York have paid for a 
tunnel to Brooklyn, they. should 


be charged more for their tele- 


phones. 

It has just occurred to me that 
my mystery woman may be the 
wife of the president of the A. 
T. & T. If she is, 'm_ sure that 


even she has to be bound. and 


drugged 


ee en 


2d to be made to play the 


~~. 


- 
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‘PASSAGE by the Indiana 
Legislature of a “right-to-work” 
bill, and at this point enactment 
seems almost certain, was the 


World of | 


WARNING FROM INDIANA 


ADVOCATES of the misnamed “right-to-work” law 
have long had their eyés on the industrial north, main base 
of trade union strength. The seventeen states that have 
the “right-to-scab” Jaws barring the union shop are main- 
ly in the south and‘in some areas with either little industry 
or little population. But the foes of labor have at last 
scored the victory they. long 0 with passage of their 
bill in Indiana, first important industrial state in the north 
to do so. : | 

The Indiana unions are at least now quite aware of 
the seriousness of the blow. Many thousands rallied at 
Indianapolis to appeal to the Governor for a veto—an ap- 

eal that so far has not been successful. But Indianas la- 
oe was aroused too late. Apparently the trade union 
leaders of the state placed a great deal of confidence in 
“quiet” lobbying and in some of the politicians who had 
labor's endorsement. 

Nor has the national AFL-CIO given leadership for 
a militant mobilization policy in the many northern states 
now threatened by similar legislation. _ 

The current anti-labor smear publicity based on the 
racketeering hearings, will not clean out a single racketeer 
from union ranks. But they are helping the anti-unionists 
swing legislative yotes for “right-to-scab” bills and other 
such measures. | 

It may be late in Indiana. But the experience in. that 
state could undoubtedly arouse unionists for demonstra- 
tions of the vigor and scope needed to stop the new march 
the union-busters. 


BRING THEM TO THE FLOOR 


IT IS now a race between those who want civil rights | 


legislation and those who threaten a filibuster in the 
United States Senate. 

Hearings will end tomorrow on civil rights bills in 
the Senate Constitutional Rights Sub-committee. A “com- 
mittee filibuster by Dixiecrat congressmen and state officials 
had already drawn out Senate hearings weeks beyond the 
closing date proposed originally. A similar “filibuster” 
was beaten in the House Judiciary Committe and the Ad- 
mnistration bill, with certain amendments, now goes to the 
Rules Committee. 

The Senate hearings, like those in the House commit- 
tee, had the Dixiecrats on the defensive in the face of a 
barrage of evidence backing up allegations by Negro wit- 
nesses of civil rights violations by individuals and officials 
in southern states. But even while taking a defensive 
stance, fending off the “spreading tentacles of. the federal 
- government’ from their sovereign states, there were Dixie- 
crat threats that “riots” and “violence” would result from 
passage of civil rights laws. 

Now that hearings have been closed Sen. Eastland is 
pledged to use every trick up his parliamentary sleeve 
either to kill the civil rights bills in committee, or to hold 
them until it is too late to beat the inevitable filibuster at- 
tempt. As Senate Judiciary Committee chairman, East- 
land has wide prerogatives as to what his committee will 
consider and in what order. For success he needs only the 
gift of passivity or silence from his Republican colleagues. 

_ There is every possibility that the Administration civil 
rights bill can pass this séssion—even over the filibuster. 
But only if the bill is forced from the Eastland cominittee. 
Letters and wires to Democratic Leader Sen. Lyndon B. 
Johnson and to every Republican member of the Judiciary 
Committee can help specd the bill to the floor. 


AMERICA IS THE LOSER 


‘THE IRRATIONALITY of the witch hunt and the 
futility of thought contro] were never more aptly revealed 
than in the Eisenhower administration’s refusal to grant 
Dr. W. E. B. DuBois a passport to attend the inaugural 
ceremonies for Ghana, the new West African state. Khame 
Nkrumah, Ghana’s Prime Minister, who invited Dr. DuBois 
to attend as.a former colleague in the Pan-African Anti- 
Imperialist Congress, openly pays tribute to the teachings 
of Marx and Lenm, even hoasts of having read the Daily 
Worker, in his newly published autobiography. Clearly a 
subversive of the worst sort who, were he an American 
citizen, could easily spend most of his time before Congres- 
sional committees. 

Such are the: requirements of international politics, 
that the United States government has sent Vice President 
Nixon to the Ghana ceremonies. But by what twisted logic 
can the Government reconcile its willingness to send Nixon 
with its refusal to let Dr. DuBois go to Ghana unless he 
signed a demeaning disavowal of alleged “Communist” 
affiliations? 

_ It is America which is the loser because some stupid, 


fr 
ju 


5 RE men in Washington would not permit Africa to 
ge us by our best—the world-famed scholar, philosopher 
and fighter for African freedom—Dr. W..E. B. DuBois. .,,;.| 


biggest blow against the trade 
union movement since the Taft- 
Hartley Law was enacted. This 
is not just another state added to 
the 17 already on the “right-to- 
work” list. This is a ban of the 
union shop in a major northern 
industria] state. Indiana is the 
third most important steel state, 
third in auto and parts and a 
major base of unionism in elec- 
trical manufacturing and numer- 
ous other fields. 

The scope of the blow 
stretches far beyond the borders 
of Indiana. The _ nationally-or- 
ganized advocates of “right-to- 
work” legislation have set their 
main aim as the 1957 Jegislatures 
opened in most states, a break- 
through into the industrial north. 

It is not an accident that the 
breakthrough occurred ‘in In- 
diana. That state’s labor move- 
ment is probably the weakest 
link, politically, in the chain of 
trade unionism across the most 
industrialized belt. There is a 
danger that the action in Indiana 
will tip the scales definitely for 
gg of “right-to-work” legis- 
ation already far advanced to- 
wards enactment in Delaware 
and Idaho. And earlier estimates 
by labor that there is no chance 
for the law's passage in several 


other northern industrial states 


must now be re-examined. 

Then there is a threat of other 
laws that are being thrown into 
the anti-union package of many 
states—even New York. South 
Carolina, for example, is moving 
to pass even harsher antilabor 
legislation on top of its 1945 


| “right-to-work” law. The labor- 


baiters of Indiana have progress- 
ed towards enactment of a law 
patterned after the Catlin law of 


re ee 
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Labor 


by George Morris 


Reaction Seores Big 
Victory in Indiana! 


Wisconsin sharply _ restricting 
trade union political action. 
. 

INDIANA'S labor movement, 
responding to a call of the state’s 
union leaders, converged on In- 
dianapolis in many thousands 
Saturday for what looks like the 
biggest demonstration of its kind 
in that state seen in many years. 
The object was to influence the 
governor to veto the measure. 
But the governor, on last reports, 
smell determined to Jet the 
measure become law. The labor 
movement in Indiana became 
aroused after the deed was al- 
ready accomplished. As usual, la- 


bor gets wise too late. 


Some in Indiana explain the 
misfortune to labor was due to a 
recent shooting in a Machinists’ 
union strike in Princeton, Ind., 
where a bullet from an unknown 
source, presumably meant for a 
scab, struck his child. Two 
Democrats who switched to the 
Republicans in the state Senate 
and thereby made possible the 
27-23 majority, we are told were 
influenced by the incident. 

But such accidents do not ex- 
plain the situation basically. 

There is prebably far more 
ground for the view than the 
current much-publicized Senate 
hearings on labor racketeering 


- headline 


have at least shifted th> balance 
in the close vote in favor of the 
anti-unionists. | ) 

The new peril to labor on the 
legislative front, raises a more 
important question. What has 
the AFL-CIO, our united labor 
movement, done in face of the 
threat. It appears to me that our 
labor leaders have been speaking 
of the threat of new “right-to- 
work” Jaws so long that it has 
become just a routine oratorical 
exercise. } 

But when the peril actually 
reached a decisive stage in In- 
diana, the front where the union- 
busters chose for.a breakthrough, 
the labor movement was not 
aroused nationally and certainly 
not up to the necessary level in 
Indiana. 

AFL-CIO News did not really 
get excited until Feb. 23 with a 
“New ‘Wreck Laws’ 
Threaten Indiana, Delaware and 
Idaho,” when passage in Indiana 
was already certain. 

oe 


NO less a factor in stimulating 


the drive of the anti-laborites: is 


the stand of the AFL-CIO lead- 
ership on racket probes. This 
stand: presented to the public 
through George Meany’s broad; 
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TODAY ABROAD. 


by Joseph Clark 


A s A New State 
a ae Is Born 


ON MARCH 6, the Gold 
Coast becomes Ghana. Revert- 
ing to its ancient name, the new 
nation symbolizes the independ- 


ence toward which the largest 


part of Africa is still. struggling. 

The Gold Coast furnished a 
classic example of the process 
by which capitalism was born. 


| Marx called it “primitive accumu- 
Jation,” and noted that its meth- 


ods were anything but idyllic. 
They included “conquest, en- 
slavement, robbery, murder,” as 
Marx described it in Capital. 

First the Portuguese, then the 
Duich and then the British, (and 
most of the other European na- 
tions) participated in the bloody 
conquest of the Gold Coast. 
That name was given to ‘it by 
the Portuguese, from the grains 
of gold they found mixed in the 
waters of its rivers. The for- 
tunes made by the conquerors 
came not just from the gold, 
but primarily from the trade in 
human beings. When the slave 
trade was at its height the British 
slave merchants were exporting 
10,000 Negroes each year! 

. 


THOUGH the West. African 
colony receives its independence 
peacefully, and it will become a 
dominion in the British Com- 
monwealth, its history includes 
long and _ bloody struggles 
against the invaders. 

There were at Jeast eight 
Ashanti revolutions against the 
British and the fighting was so 
bitter that one member of Par- 
liament said in 1874, “We don’t 
want the damned place.” But 
they wanted it, and even more 
so when cocoa became the ma- 
jor product and export by the 
turn of the century. 

An enormous part in the fight 


for Ghana’s independence was — 


played by its prime minister 
Kwame Nkrumah. Educated in 


' this country he was ‘im: England 
|: from. 1945 to: 1947): where. he 


met Dr. W. E. B. DuBois. In 
1949, back in the Gold Coast, 
he organized 
Peoples Party. This party 
sparked a Ghandi-type strike and 
boycott movement for which 
Nkrumah was jailed. Released 
in 1951 his party won a land- 
slide election victory. 

It was a native of Accra, the 
capital of the Gold Coast, who 
first began the cultivation of 
cocoa. But the trade and market 
for cocoa was and still is con- 
trolled by foreign interests. The 
new state will suffer from the 
dependence of its economy on a 
single staple crop. This of course 


is the classie heritage of impe-_ 


rialism, 

However, the Gold Coast is 
rich in other resources, including 
bauxite, rubber, timber, gold, 
manganese ore, cola nuts, dia- 
monds, palm oil and copra. Di- 
versification of its industry and 
agriculture will be a_ primary 
need of the new state. 

The 4,500,000 people of -the 
Gold Coast occupy a land of 
about 92,000 square miles, near- 
ly twice the size of New York 
State, or about the same as Ore- 
gon. The population of Accra is 
175,000. Religions include Cath- 
olic, Protestant, Moslem and 


pagan. 
- 


THE STATE ofGhana needs 
considerable econ@mic  assist- 
ance. The Gold Coast govern- 
ment published a. report last 
year which poimted out that 
large areas of the country were 
out of reach of modern comuni- 
cations. Preventive medicine has 
only started to lift the burden of 
endemic disease. Technical edu- 
cation is quite inadequate. And 
the report points out: 

“The need to provide basie 
services before roial expansion of 
agricultural or industrial output 
can take place is a. handicap 


. which the: Gold «Coast shaves 


with most developing countties. 


é 


the Convention | 


The provision of basic services 
requires the investment of much 
capital and: the return, in terms 
of an increase in national wealth, 
is slow to accrue.” 

Hundreds of American busi- 
ness men have been making 
their way to the Gold Coast. 
Men in the coca trade here have 
much to do with the rise and fall 
of living standards in the West 
African country. But Ghana's in- 
dependence and prosperity will 


depend in large part on whether 
jit is able to secure capital and 


economic development without 
being dominated by foreign. in- 
terests. | 

A program of aid to Ghana 
and to all other underdeveloped 
countries can be of mutual bene- 
fit if no strings are attached and 
if UN could become the proper 
factor in such a program. 


* 

THE IMPORTANCE which 
the Eisenhower Administration 
attaches to filling what it hopes 
will be vacuums in the former 
British and French and Italian 
colonies of Africa is indicated by 
the current Nixon tour. The 
vice-president is on his way to 
Morocco, from there to the Gold 
Coast, then to Liberia, Uganda, 
Ethiopia, Sudan, Libya and 
Tunisia. 

And what will Nixon say to 
the Prime Minister of the new 
republic, Kwame Nkrumah, 
when the latter asks why his 


‘old friend Dr. W. E. B. DuBois 


did not come for the celebration? 
As the Pittsburgh Courier points 
out in its latest issue, DuBois is 
“founder of the Pan-African 
movement and possessor of a 
special invitation from Premier 
Nkrumah to the Gold Coast In- 
dependence celebration.” 

The refusal of the State De- 
partment to grant Dr. DuBois a 
passport is evidence of how the 
witchhunt harms the national in- 
terests of our country. How can 


Nixon ever pretend to represent _ 


the “free world” when its in- 


habitants. are not free to accept . 


the invitations of the newest free 


state of Africa? Peet Et ree eet 


Su 
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THEATRE 


A Bright Music Satire 
About Troubled Utopians 


By HARRY RAYMOND 4 


Tf you are having trouble get. 
ting tickets for “My Fair Lady, : 
I suggest you go over to the 
Shakespearewrights Theatre, 264 
W. 87th St., and have an enjoy- 
able evening with “Utopia Lim-) 
ited.” This off-Broadway staging 
of the Gilbert and Sullivan comic, 
wpera, which hasn't been seen. 
here since 1984, is by far one of 
the best musical shows to come) 
to town in many years. 

I have often wondered why this; 
operetta has been kept on_ the 
shelf so long. It was refreshing 
to hear the beautiful melodies 
which Sir Arthur embroidered: 
around the sharp-edged sallies| 
of Gilbert’s devastating libretto 
of life, law, more!s, economics, 
politics and social relations which! 
British aristocrats advocated as 
the proper attitude for progress 
and world prosperity. | 

“Utopia Limited,” first produced 
in London in 1893, marked a 
happy reuniting of the remarka-| 
b'e talents of Gilbert and Sullivan 
after an artistic divorce which for 
a while removed a good deal of: 
the satirical sting from the British 
musical theatre. | 

o \ ° | 

The old G & S sting, with Gil- 
bert’s lightest yet most savage 
satire, is present from beginning to) 
end in the American Savoyards’ 
revival of this old comic opera in 
the small west side theatre. | 

There isn't a lot of plot in this 
show. It deals with a mythical 
Utopia, a kingdom ruled by King 
Paramount who sent his three 
daughters to England to be edu- 
cated in the proper English out-) 
look. 


battleaxe of the First British Life- 
guards, several 


‘handles the romantic numbers well 


| 


ize the Utopians into a_ limited! 
British-style company with profits: 
as the chief motive, | 
e . » eo 

The quadrille, the drawing 
room scene, with the British gents) 
transforming the women of Utopia! 
into stuffy debutantes, with call-| 
ing cards, long trains and after- 
noon tea drinking, were per- 
formed in a sardonic manner and 
with an artistic quality which 
made the show a bubbling musical; 


_— 

ere is a wonderful bit 
business in the final act when the 
reformed Utapians discover that’ 
disease has declined due to mod- 
ern sanitation, that the jails are 


! 


; 


empty, the courts are no longer 
busy, lawyers and physicians are 
unemployed. These difficulties are 
patched up by establishing the’ 
British party system of govern- 
ment whereby one party cancels 
out everything the opposing party| 
accomplishes. 

The first act, however, is the 
brightest part of the show. But, 
the Sullivan music and the fine 
choral singing of the cast keep 
the performance light and gay 
even in the last act when the 
libretto become a bit laborious in 
spots. | 

° ° 

Tom Plank, who has been seen 
with the New York City Opera 
Company, gives a fine singing. 
performance as the timid monarch 
of Utopia; Sally Knapp displays 
both skill as an actress and singer 
in the role of oldest daughter of 
King Paramount; Morgan Stuart 


of 


} 


in the role of captain of the Life 
Guards; Dorothy Hatch sings the 
rols of the English governess in 


Trouble starts when the daugh-|baritone and bass is well handled, Which may be unaccompanied or 
ters, with an English governess, by Arthur Matthews and Bridson #ccompanied by piano, organ, OF 
return under escort of Capt. Fitz-{as judges of the Utopian Supreme/®0t more than 10 wind or string 


Court. 


; 
‘ 
/ 


scarlet-coated| But top credit must go to tion, the first prize is $175, the sec-|the tradition of American dissent, 


Part Two Of 


From the Congressional Record 


‘The Defender’ 
Tonight on TV 


WHEN playwright Arthur Miller 
was cited for contempt of Congress 
a few weeks ago there were eight 
votes against such action. In. this 
minority of eight was Rep.: James 
Roosevelt, (D. Calif). An extension 
of his remarks appeared in the Feb. 


Part Two oi “The Defender,” 


Rep. Roosevelt Opposed 
Miller Indic 


Sy 
ee aad 


television’s first original, two-hour!26 issue of the Congressional Re- bee 


cord from which we reprint the 


following: 
MR. ROOSEVELT: Mr. Speak- 
er, when the House voted to recom- 


drama will be presented tonight 
on “Studio One” over CBS TV. | 
Written especially for “Studio 


fender” stars Ralph Bellamy and 
is produced by Herbert Brodkin. 
Robert Mulligan directs. 


have Mr. Arthur Miller, the noted 
playwright, cited for contempt of 
: : : |Congress, I found myself in a mi- 
nority of eight in casting my vote 
Blood, its circulation and thejagainst such action. It is comfort- 
heart's role in keeping it moving ing to note that one. of the leading 
are the subjects of “Hemo the newspapers of the United States, 
Magnificent,” the second program’ the Washington Post and Time 
in the Bell System Science Series,| Herald, has now printed an edi 
to be presented on TV in color torial which is line with the posi- 
and black-and-white Wednesday tion I took at that time, protesting 
night March 20, a congressional abuse of power. 
'Under leave to extend my remarks 
I include this editorial of February 
94, 1957 in the Record: 


‘Conscience 
at the Bar 


We suspect that even zealous 


| C , i eel partisans of the unlimited power of 
pose rs | ontest a the ‘Nationa | congressional committees must 
Federation of Music Clubs is un-/ feel a trifle uneasy about the case 


? 


a 


4th Annual Contest 


For Young Composers 
Gets Under Way 


The 14th annual Young Com- 


‘der way—application blanks can of Arthur Miller.~ The playwright 


en” thed friuie Snclovation’s feenil.ceee been indicted for contempt fol- 
quarters, 445 W. 23d St., N. Y, _ | /owing his refusal-on grounds of 
a a a conscience—to name acquaintances 
- csi Oe Communist-sponsored meetin 

must be between 18 and 25. He; ne — & 
or she may submit a sonata or| 2 decade te Mr. Miller, of maneee 8 
something comparable for a solo!) hailed before the House Un- 
wind or string instrument wth g-iase hepcngrsngeng: - 
piano, or for any combination of| time of his marriage to a cele- 
three to five orchestral instruments aes tos actress last year. Some 
of which the piano may be one critics have suggested that the pros- 
; a £ *;pect of headlines stimulated the 

That is one of two classifications. | ¢ommittee’s interest in Mr. Miller, 


| 
| 


long before lost any sympathy with 
communism. 

Mr. Miller's honorably maintain- 
instruments. In the first classifica-|ed position has ample precedent in 


troopers, a captain of the Royal)Dorothy Raedler, whose sensitive)OTd $125. In the second, the but none in the realm of constitu- 


. oo i tain ae. eA~ 
Navy, the British Lord Chamber-) hand has for many years been Prizes are $125 and $75. 


lain, a member of county council, 


and a member of Parliament. The| productions of G & S light opéras.,that the first winner of its $1,000 Communist-sponsored meeting in unlimited congressional 


responsible for good American 


| tional law. When he was asked to 
The federation also announced name writers who attended the 


British gents arrive with a project She has done an amazing job of annual award for the individual or 1947, he refused. The playwright 
of displaying the superiority of the’ staging such a large attraction as organization which accomplished | said he was perfectly willing to 


English race and setting the peo-;“Utopia Limited” in the small off- the most 


for American music discuss his own past, but that the 


ple of Utopia straight by Angli- Broadway theatre. There is no'abroad during the previous season’ commands of conscience would not 
cizing them. They begin by up- large orchestra in the pit. Ronald is William Strickland, conductor|allow him to name associates. The 


; 
; 


setting the land, establishing a 
Court of St. James Hall British 


the female Utopians. They organ-' 


| 


Bush at the Hammond Organ and 


score. 


———- 


Hya Ehrenburg 


Following is an excerpt from 

a speech given by the noted So- 

viet writer, Ilya Ehrenburg at a 

recent meeting of the Association 

for European Culture in Lqnsen, | 
Xu 


In Soviet society books have be- 
come an indispensable necessity. I 
have visited countries where illiter- 
acy has been eliminated for a long 
time, but where books have be- 
come merely a means for instruc- 
tion or the possessions of a limited 
circle of booklovers. In these coun- 
tries books are being driven out by 
the newspapers, the illustrated 
mazazines, by radio, and in recent 
times, by television. 

Foreigners who come to visit us 
see something quite different. 
Books are everywhere, in every- 
one’s hands, even on the under- 
ground, on the buses, at the factory 
bench. “Readers’ conferences” are 
organized in the most remote~cor-} 
ners of distant provinces. Paper: 
production is inadequate to satisfy 
this hunger for ae 

People will stand in queues for 
whole evenings in order te sub- 
scribe to the collected works of 
their fayorite authors. The biggest 
part of the print of any book goes; 
to. the public libraries. One has to: 
understand how te interpret the 
figures. Balzac’s books have been 
published in 17 in edi- 
tions totalling 9% ies in’ 
the USSR. This means that there 
are at least 100 million readers of 


‘ 


Talks About USSR Culture 
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ILYA EHRENBURC 
Blazac. 

It was a long and weary process 
to make culture available to the, 
people. We made many mistakes 
in this regard; sometimes we 
Japsed into confusion, or we mark- 
ed time, but all in all I believe we 
chose the right way. Things were a 
little easier in those fields where 
our predecessors and our best 
traditions were able to help—as 
for example in literature and i 
music. | 

Thousands of readers, began 
their literary development with the, 
aid of Pushkin and Gogol, Tolstoy; 


' 
' 
—e 


in 


of the New York Oratorio Society.| meeting in itself did not involve a 


ish'Eunice Wilcox at the piano make!He conducted 28 American com- violation of law, and Mr. Miller 
troopers get busy propagandizing magic fireflies with the Sullivan positions in Europe during the,could not be expected to know the) 


1955-56 season. views of persons who might have 


One” by Reginald Rose, “The De-| mend that the Justice Department 3 


MILLER 


“S attended innocently . 


| 


| It can hardly be a surprise to 
Mr. Miller that a grand jury has 
‘voted a contempt citation—although 


the wisdom of the Government's 
pressing the case is doubtful. Und- 
er present law, there is a likelihood 
that the playwright may face a jail 
‘sentence. This would be a sad out- 
come, more embarrassing to Con- 
gress than to Mr. Miller because 
ithe problem is essentially one of 
‘Congress’ conscience rather than 
the playwright’s. Mr. Miller's ap- 
| pearance before the committee was 
essentially pointless; the commit- — 
tee’s grilling of Mr. Miller after he 
had made his position clear was 
just another case of abuse of power. 
| On a larger scale, the case 
throws inta sharp relief an endur- 
‘ing dilemma in every democracy: 
A oyal citizen has an obligation to 
assist the law officers of the Gov- 
| ernment in exposing crime and con- 
'spiracy, but how far can the legis- 


la moving rich contralto, and the| The other calls for a choral work despite his assertion that he had lative properly go in compelling an 


individual to violate his  con- 
science? In time of war, this coun- 
‘try’s draft laws recognize that even 
bes society's most perilous hour 
‘there should be leeway for the con- 
‘scientious objector. It may be that 
congress can compel a betrayal of 
conscience. But even advocates of 
| power 
might draw back from this ultimate 
conclusion. As John Stuart Mill 
once wisely observed: “A state 
which dwarfs its men, in order that 
they may be more docile instru- 
ments in its hands even for bene- 
ficial purposes—will find that with 
small men no great thing can be 
accomplished.” 


—— 


neither with the climate nor with 
the surrounding landscape. 
buildings looked dismal and were 
called “coffins.” 

De a — to all this, an 
which are difficult to understand | ©° ectic architecture — of woetul 
in the verses of Mayakovsky. Lf his. a mes 5 for a on 
verses find their way into the seed - ee oe Sr ails 
hearts of thousands of readers to-| 84 en | 
day, then it is thanks to Bussian | 
poetry, Pushkin helps in an un- 
derstanding of Mayakovsky. 
TRENDS IN ARCHITECTURE 


In the West much more is said 


_ -——— eee 


and Dostievsky, Chekhov and 
Gorky. Certainly there are things 


And now we can perceive how 
the taste of society has developed. 
It is not simply that the govern-! 
ment condemns certain buildings 
on the ground of excessive and 
wasteful expenditure. It is also 
about our shortcomings than about! because the people have become 
our Successes. You may know that more cultivated and _ exacting. 
many very ugly buildings in a|They demand an archtecture which 
“world exhibition” style were!lis more reasonable and which cor- 
erected in our country. Many archi- responds to the needs of our time. 

° 2 a 


tects displayed a lack of taste and 
feeling for proportion in the deco-| PAINTING : | 
| In the immediate years after the 


ration of buildngs. Between 1920 
revolution the academic painters) 


oe cay ~ aren Gs 

isci LeCorbusi 

ws 16, cage pr greene held themselves aloof. The first to 
accept the revolution were the 


ardent venerators of the Bauhaus— 
were the dominant tendency. These : 
avant-garde painters, that is, the 

Cubists and the “Suprematists (the 


“constructivists” and the foreign 
“abstract” artists as we then called 


modern buildings. 


The 


traits which looked like colored 
photographs, genre pictures which: 
were very neat but which lacked 
composition, colored drawings 
which looked like prints. 

How have Soviet people learned 
to acquire a better appreciation of 
painting? They have visited many 
museums and on many mas- 
terpieces in wonder. The general 
development of culture is also re- 
flected in the development of ar- 
tistic taste. Six or seven years ago 
I visited a workers’ settlement near 
Tambov. In the canteen there 
hung a brilliant painting by Kont- 
schaloysky, The Elder Tree. The 
management decided to remove 
his picture and to replace it by a 
bad one depicting workers casting 
steel. The workers protested ener- - 
‘getically and demanded that they 
be allowed to retain the original 
picture. In my opinion this small 
episode speaks volumes. 

An exhibition of French paint- 
ings—from the Impressionists to 
Matisse and Picasso—was held this 
summer. It drew a t crowd of 
visitors. iscussed the 


architects we invited erected ultra- 
What was the reason for their|them). It was they who decorated! 


failure? At that time we lacked’ 
sufficiently building materials. 
But the “naked” structure demands 
a high quality material. The 
houses built in “constructivist” 

covered with 


looks of re ance and horror on 
the faces = pe 


; 


Sc oe 


them. * 


‘and I 


4 


prin- 


Ci are exaggerated in 
est degree. The architects 


our towns, and I still remember the} 


The problem of the disseminas : , 
tion of culture presents us with ° 


THIS WEEK'S 


Today 

Katherine Sutier, soprano and Jean Gress- 

ley, mezzo-soprano; Carnegie Recital 
Hall, 8:30. 


John Corigliame, violinist, and Helda Her-| 
Auditori 


manns, pianist; Kaufmann ui, 
Y.M.H.A., Lexington Ave. and $2d &t., 


3:40. 
Tuesday 


Amate Opera Theater, Town Hall, 5:30. 
“Tosca” 


Erich Iter Kahn Memerial Cencert, Kauf- 
mann . Auditorium, YMHA, Leazington 
Ave. and $2d St., 8:40. 

Participants: Juilliard String 
Beveridge Webster, piano. 

Strimg Quartet in A minor, Op. 29. 
Schubert. 


Works by Erich Itor Kahn 
Wednesday 


Smetana Quartet, McMillin 
Broadway and 116th St. 8:30. 

Works by Schubert, Novok; Dvorak. 
Cheral Greup, Straus 


Theater, 


Auditorium, 197 E. Broadway, & 


Program includes selections from popular 


operas and musical plays. 
Elme Russ Ceompositiens, Steinway Hall, 
113 W. 57th St., 8:30. 


Thursday 


Philharmeonie-Sympheny Orchestra, 
negie Hall, 8:45. | 
Conductor, Dimitri Mitropoulos; soloist, 
Eugene Istomin, pianist. 
Dramatic Overture (first performance in 
ee ee Ge | mew a 


Piano Concerto No. § (“Emperor) 
Beethoven 
Sinfonia Domestica .............--Straus 
Chamber Music Cencert, (‘Hebrew Art 
School for Music and Dance); Carnegie 
Recital Hall, 8:30. (Benefit: Scholarship 


Car- 


CONCERTS 


Quartet; 


Thursday, 8:00 ‘‘La Gioconda”™” (Ponchielli). 


Today's Best | 


| =10:30 

‘Studio One: Part Two of The De- 
| fender (2) 10 to 11. With Ralph) 
| Bellamy 


Bets on TV, 
Mevies, Theatre | 
TV 

News (5) (2) (11) 7 p.m. 

All Star Movie: Brigham Young 
(1940) (13) 7 and 10. The Mor-} 
mons. 

Nat (King) Cole Show (4) 7:30 

Million Dollar Movie: Rachel and 
the Stranger (1948) (9) 7:30 and 
10. Pioneer Days in Northwest 

Voice of Firestone: Rise Stevens— 
mezzo soprano (7) 8:30 

I Love Lucy (2) 9 

Robt. Montgomery Presents The} 
Enemy by Pearl Buck (2) 9:30- 


} 


Boxing (5) 10:30. From St. Nich’s! 


Friday, 1:00 ‘“Tosca’”’ (Puccini) | 

Priday, 8:00 “Die Walkeure’’ (Wagner). 

Saturday, 2:00 **The Magic Flute” (Mozart). :; 

Saturday. 8:00 “Carmen” (Bizet). ~ 

Opera Werkshep, P. S. 75, 735 West End 
Ave., Puccini's “La Boheme,” today, 8; 
Verdi's ‘‘La Traviata,’ Saturday, 8. 


Theatre Openings 
THURSDAY NIGHT 


Pund). 
Works by Tartini, Mozart, Telemann, Alex- 
ander, Four Pieces for Wind Trio ifirst. 
Jochsberger; 


performance), 
performance}, 


Wind Quintet first 
coby. ! 
Brooklyn Chamber Music Secicty, Brooklyn 


Ja- | 


Academy of Music, 38:39. | 


Friday 
Philharmenic-Symphony 
negie Hall, 2:30. 


Orchestra, 


Leopold Avakian, violimist; Carnegie Hall, | 


8:30. 
Accompanist, Leon Pommers 
ENA OS$ME EE EE EG Cee 
Rondo in G...-._...-..-.--Mozart-Kreisler 
Sonata in D minor.... _... Brahms 
Out .of the Depth _.... Alan Hovhaness 


and Wood} 


Car- | 


GOOD AS GOLD—A new play by 
John Patrick at the Belasco The-| 
ater, presented by Cheryl Craw- 
ford in association with William, 
Myers. The cast, headed by| 
Roddy McDowall, Paul Ford’ 
and Zero Mostel features Loretta | 
Leversee and Robert Emhardt. 
Directed by Albert Marre. | 


Off Broadway 


: 


(first N. Y¥. performance) 
Sonata 


( Se Ee eee 
Spanish Dance .-...-.....De 
Romanza Andaluza .. ep 


. .--earasate 
Scherzo-Tarantelle ... _._... Wieniawski 


TONIGHT 


| 


Tonight (4) 11:15 
Late Show: Desire Me (1947) (2); 


11:15. Greer Garson, Robert Mi- | 
chum, Richard Hart. Enoch Ar-! 
den tale 


Pail-Kreisler' RIGHT YOU ARE—A new version Movie: Conquest of Everest--1953 
| of the Pirandello play by Eric 


documentary (9) 11:30 


' covered dirt to smear ALL labor, 
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MORRIS : 
(Continued from Page 5) 
casts, places confidence im con- 
gressional probers on cleanup. of 
racketeering and is a clear in- 
ference to the public that laber 
itself either doesn’t want to do 
anything about it or is helpless. 
This position has both given 
the greenlight to racket probes, 
the aim of which is to use un- 


and to bolster the concept that 
the state and federal governments | 
will have to “help” labor through 
legislation. The AFL-CIO policy is 
just the encouragement some of 
the less staunch friends of umons 
need to switch their legislative 
votes to the other side. 

The action of the Indiana leg- 
islature is a belated warning to 
labor: first, that the enemies of 
labor are playing on the political 
complacency in labor ranks that 
was noticeable since the election 
campaign; second, that labor 
needs to revitalize its political } 
campaign and direct it very 
quickly at all state legislatures 
with demonstrations like Satur- 
days in Indianapolis BEFORE 
not after the deed; third, that 
labor cannot by implication ab- 
dicate its own duty on corruption 
and bureaucratic rule in many 
of its affiliates, to the legislatures 
mostly dominated by anttunion | 
forces. Labor must have an al- 
ternative positive plan and win 
the general public for its posi- 
tion. | 


- 


,. 


| “merit-rating, ” 


(Continued from Page 4) 
to 4 percent up if their workers 
draw more out of the Fund 
than they put it. 

More over, it will put a 
greater burden on the small 
businessman, and compel him, 
in order te compete with out- 
of-state firms, to chisel more on 
his workers. er, in some cases, 
run out of the state. 

When the unemployment in- 
surance setup was first devel- 
oped, every employer paid the 
same tax, 2.7 percent. The idea 
was that the whole economy was 
responsible for unemployment. 
Ten years ago, big business 
succeeded in putting over 
based on the 
idea that each employer bears 
some share of responsibility for 
unemployment in his business 
and should pay into the Fund 
accordingly. | 

But at that time the Big Boys 
said that the 2.7 top would re- 
main. All they were proposing 
was that employers with stable 
employment pay less than the 


| 2.7 percent depending on their 


lack of Jabor turnover. The sea- 
sonal industries fought against 
this on the ground that sooner 
or later they would be forced to 


pay more. 
How the proposal has come 


to make them pav more. 


Fordham University Glee Club, Town Hall, 
§:30. 

Conductor, Prederic Joslyn: accompanists, | 
Charles Touchette and Francis Ryan. 

Duffy Hawkins, pianist; Carnegie Recital 
Hall, 8:30. 

New Yerk Pro Musica, Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, 8:30. 

Program of Tudor and Elizabethan music 
by Dunstable, Henry VIII, -Byrd, Dow- 
land, Morley, Gibbons and others. 

Tetenberg Instrumental Ensemble, Vander- 
bilt Hall, 40 Washington Square South, | 
g:5N. 

Concert of Twentieth Century Music, Man- 
nea College of Music, 157 E. 74th &t.,/ 
3:30 (free}. 

“Music in the Making,’ Great Hall, Cooper’ 
Union, Astor Place and Fourth Ave., 8:30. 

Conductor, David Broekman. 

Works by Michae] Coigrass, Teo Macero. | 
Edwin London, John LaPorta, Teddy 


Bentley at Carl Fischer Hall,| 
presented by J. E. Schenker. 


Erik Rhodes heads the cast. ‘Great Man. Sutton 


WEDNESDAY NIGHT Richard the Third, Fine Arts | ly q ; 
momenon which constitutes Soviet 


| | re ae ma Continued from Page 6) 

HREE ONE-ACT PLAYS BY J]. Silent World 2nd Solid Gold Ca-' ( | — : 

'T od enere The : rish * ats dillac, 5th Ave. Playhouse the rest. I believe that every writer Culture it oe — - con- 
present revivals of “Riders to the Edge of the City, Loew's State. and artist wants to be understoed. his 2 ffs t Pier a. 2 a 
Sea,” “In the Shadow of the’ Ten Commandments, Criterion ‘Poems are not crossword ‘that ee . sial fo ne ” ioe 
Glen” and “The Tinker’s Wed-,Oedipus Rex, 55th St. Playhouse and paintings are not riddles. The caine Pee wit . Bie Esty 
ding,” at Theater East. Among! Port of Shadows, (revival) Baronet | gap between the culture enjeyed nen grea yt prod sieeaiien | Saati 
the players are Elspeth March, Wee Geordie, Little Carnegie by the elite and that ef millions bara? iife ‘All our * oe Ca 
Neil Fitzgerald, Barry Macol- We Are All Murderers, Art of ordinary people can become ers Laed by this What ° 
lum and Cerry Jedd. ‘Lust for Life, Plaza ‘tragic and dangerous. Walt Whit- certai “ ° y that all our 
~,' La Strada, 52nd St. Translux /man played a great role in the! a Se : 


” eb ‘suceesses stem from this. 
} . . | r ; s. | f the 20th : — : 

Spells Ging Ge. et & Welt © Dep, ee nate | Before the war the books of 
| In Relief Cases 


MOVIES 
Friendly Persuasion, 68th St. 


Charles. 
Ravi Shankar, sitar player: 
House, 3 E. @ith St., 7:30. 
- brary of Indian Music). 


Saturday 


Phitharmonic-Sympheony Yeung People’s 
Carnegie Hall, 11 a.m. 


New India 
(Benefit: Li- 


eenceive of no contem  MOv-} 
DRAMA ‘elist who has not profited from) ™@ny Western writers appeared 
: Taming of the Shrew, Phoenix 


the dialogue-technique of Emest ™ ae os our bs agg 
a , o. a 2 nereeney oni : Amon | re were ; 
Wilfrid Pelletier conducting; soloist, Chas. | pega ° “— eg — | Visit To a Small Planet, Booth perme ee neither ithese who were so foreign to the 
—! tp ee ported this week by Weicare ee Saale. Chaney ame ‘Whitman nor— until _recently— taste of our readers as Proust and 
Gershwin Concert, Carnegie Hall, 8:30. Peeceninal Alvin EF. R ‘Hidden River, Playhouse PS aa Joyce. However, during the cold 
en aed mc lan vod ety : Long Day's Journey Into Night, | gway. )war, any kind-of cultural exchange 
Eugene Brice, baritone; Charles Smith, Poca —— — — — Helen Hayes ie do not — a any Noa with thin ‘ie ads entenaalt 
An American in Paris: Concerto in FP: R Bown ae . the total . Good King Charles, Downtown ] ” say ae ° pate ue | marily difficult. 
ag ee 4 Di : wtiics "© 'Bells Are Ringing, Shubert row nage ened aay ie Bo This contact — so indispensable 
a. Volpone, Rooftop Theatre |body, or even by the msjechy, Me) ase being aes 
He said there has been an in- |Take a Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit.;mediately it appears. It is clear | : 


and siielism of albeh ik satuvee eeanee 
Concert ef Choral Music fer the Synagogue, 
Town Hall, 8:30. 


Rhapsody in Blue; Songs 
[ ‘ : ‘ ‘ : 
>. again. In the last few months 


Program includes the Passover scene from 
HMalevy’s ‘“‘Le Juive’’ and Israeli, Yiddish 
felksongs and songs in English dealing 
with Jewish themes. 


Twillight Concert, Carnegie Recital Mall, 


5:30. 
Participants: 


Victoria. Markowski and 


Prancesco Cedrone, duo-pianists. Works | 


by Bach, Saint-Saens, Chopin, Poulene, 
Schuett, Ravel, Milhaud. 

Zine Francescatti, violinist; Hunter Col- 
lege, 8:30. 

Accompanist, Artur Balam. 

Sonata in C minor, Op. 30. 


Italian Felkiere Secicty. Kaufmann Audi- 
torium, YMHA, Lexington Ave. and $2d 
St.. 8:40. 

Glauck’s “Orpheus and Eurydice” (in ¢on- 
cert form), Henry Street Music School, 
466 Grand B8t.. 8:30. 

Celumbia University Orchestra, McMillin 
Theater, 8:30 (free). 

Conductor, Howard Shanet. 

“The Seven Last Words of Christ’. Haydn 

“Ecce Homo,’ Lenten Music for Winds, 
Harp and Timpani . Meyerowitz 

Elena Nikelaidi, contralto: Washington Irv- 
ing H. S., i6th St. and Irving Place. 2:30. 

Works by Handel], Brahms, Mahler, Cante- 
leoube, Nin, de Falla, Verdi. 

Phifharmenia, Brooklyn Academy 
of Music, 8:30. 

Conductor, Siegfried Landau: soloists, Carol 

Brice, contralto, and the St. John’s Col- 


Works by Hindemith. de Falla, Brahms. 
yy Brass, Mannes College of Music, 
2 (free). 


Opera 
Metropolitan Opera, Metropolitan Opera 
House. 


Monday, 8:15 ‘‘Tosca” (Puccini). 
eo 7:3 ‘“Goetterdaemmerung”’ (Wag- 


ner}. 
Wednesday, 8:00 “Lu Traviata” (Verdi). 


Se 


crease of 50 percent in the num- 
ber of persons making applica- 
tion for assistance since the first 
of February. 

He attributed the rise to a. 
tightening in the labor market 
for marginal employes—persons 
— by age and lack of 
s 


| “Things are not so good as 
| my look on the surface,” he 


;— 


Ceast Teamste 


Baek ders 
SAN FRANCISCO, Mar. 3—A 
meeting of the Western Conf 


' 


J 


ence of Teamsters attended by 
(178 delegates here yesterday, 
‘voted unanimous confidence in the 


district's leadership of the Inter- 


national Brotherhood of Teamsters,Dennis by a U.S. Congressional the biologists and the philosophers, 
under fire in hearings of the Committee is an old means which the historians and physicists. 


ow 


‘ing. 

| The meeting was called by 
Joseph J. Diviny, eighth vice- 
president of the IBT who pre- 
sided. and addressed it. 


Major Barbara, Morosco 
My Farr Ladv, Hellinger Theatre! 
io Penny Opera, Theatre de 


ys. 
Diary of Anne Frank, Cort Theates 
Inherit the Wind, National 
Waltz of Toreadors, Coronet ) 
No Time: For Sergeants, Alvin 


that the symphonies of Shostak 
vich, the landscapes of Sarian, the 
poems of Martynov are not easy 
to understand. It seems to me that. 


taste must be cultivated and that) ; , 
Ibitions ef French 


‘moder art have been arranged; 
English theatre companies have 
eur guests and we were rep- 


different kinds of writers and artists 
representing different kinds of 
taste co-exist (if this fashionable 
word is permitted) in our country 


ICaldwe 


by Mauriac, Hemingway 
li, Sartre, Moravia, Roger 
Vailland, Carlo Levi, Remarque 


? 


nd others have appeared. Exhi- 


and 


Belgian 


lege Glee Club, Rev. Joseph Dirvin, con. Senate's committee on racketeer-| 
uctor 


‘Separate Tabies, Music Box 


|Lil Abner, St. James 


Peking Hits 
Persecution 


of American CP 

| Peking radio criticized yesterday 
'the persecution of the Communist 
‘Party in the United States. 

Radio broadcast an article pub- 
‘lished in the People’s Daily. It 
asserted the questioning of Eugene 


the U.S. ruling circles have re- 
isorted to in persecuting the coun- 


! 
| 


trys progressive forces.” 

| The article, written by 
server, said the 
in the United Sta 


ob-ivance in science & 


Communist Party|substitution of a truth proclaimed’ ’ 
tes has “borne FA saree and for all, or in other word cannot turn one’s back on it. 


resented at the French and Italian 
film festivals. Contacts are being 


progress. | bei 

, nitists 

| I recollect the laughter in a enfin os ond eaten 
os 


audience when May sky read. 4 
his poems. His strange expressions, 
his refusal to adopt a classical] A cultural autarchy is always 
‘metre, seemed absurd to most dangerous. It signifies a stopping 
people. But it would be equally of the blood circulation. The roots 
‘absurd to seek to close the el-| £ cul lie d Se ed 
opment of poetry with Maya-| © ae 8 
kovsky. | yet every culture, no matter 
- We discuss with one another/2©W Pronounced its national char- 
freomantiv. “Sa: do Sea och ther | acter, is universal. It is more so 
sh, Pe the greater its achievement. I 
think that cultural exchange is also 
la necessity for people in the West. 
|There are not only limits in space; 


and that this is a gu@rantee of 


Aca- 
ee Sobolev whote recently 
‘in vda: . Beth 
? ‘there are also limits in time. 
_ “The deadly enemy of any ad-tean be in advance of one’s century, 
dogmatism, the! one can lag behind it, but one 


\stand he operated a vice-ring 


The vote was taken after the brunt of the attack launched by, 
secretary of Portland, Jack Esta-|monopoly capital against the forces 
brook, reported on the characterjof peace, democracy and progress.” 
of the star witness at the Mc-| But, it ‘added, the American 
Clellan Committee hearings, James 


B. Elkins, who on the stroyed. “On the contrary,” the 
broadcast said, “it is bravely carry-| 


Communist Party has not been de-| 


of do in place of genuime 
cliente Seeattantiads This kind} 


of dogmatism has not been elimi- 


any means.” 


One ean say the same thing in 


relation to 


and gambling reckets. 
MITLER ATT 


- » e 
MMORTAL. 


@ 4 


ing 
reactionary a 
‘he article made pa 


and struggles” 
up at the 
in New York. . 


all fields of culture. 


the struggle against! 
ttacks.” 
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Yankees 


early spring predicts 


Spring training got a-winging. over the week-end and wherever and whenever) has come for a full congressional 
they gather, there’s a general feeling the Yankees will win easier than last year and| 
the Dodgers will repeat in a race every bit as rugged as the one they won the final day of| 


the 1956 campaign. 

For the hopeful rookies—126 in 
the American League and 130 in 
the National—the crucial tests be- 
gin when the spring exhibition 
schedule opens March 9. For the 
hopeful managers, that will be the 
time for experiment and there is 
plenty to be done even for Casey 
Stengel of the Yankees and Walt 
Alston of the Dodgers. 

Stengel admittedly has problems 
at third base and left field, though 
the flexible world champions. prob- 


ably. have enough bench strength - 


as usual to cover those situations. 
More important, actually, is wheth- 
er Don (Perfect Game) Larsen can 
win steadily under the publicity 
pressure of his historic World Se- 
ries feat and after his stubborn 
holdout siege. 

The Dodgers, with Johnny Pod- 
res back in the pitching corps after 
a term in the Navy, again will rely 
on aging veterans but there's new 
blood ready to be tapped. Rookie 
pitcher Fred Kipp (20-7) at.Mon- 
treal is hailed as a comer. So are 
rookie outfielder Don Demeter and 
rookie first baseman Jim Gentile, 
who sparkled on Brooklyn’s tour 
of the Orient. | 

But the Brooks again will have 
to get big years from pitchers Don 
Newcombe and Sal (Mr. a 
Maglie to beat off the determin 
challenges of their loaded rivals— 
Milwaukee, Cincinnati and St. 
Louis. 

At Bradenton, Fla., the Braves 
tentatively line up much the same 
as last season but there’s high hope 


that Big Gene Conley will recover 


his winning ways on the mound 
and that help will be provided by 
a group of rookies including south- 
paw pitcher Juan Pizarro of Puerto 
Rico. 

The fence-busting Redlegs, train- 
ing at Tampa, Fi picked up 
pitcher Warren Hacker from the 
Cubs and hope he'll help solve the 
shaky pitching that kept them out 
of the 1956 World Series. 

At St. Petersburg, not far from 
the Yankees site, there is great in- 
terest in the Cardinal eamp cen- 
tered on four newcomers—Del En- 
nis, obtained from the Phillies, Sam 
Jones and Jim Davis, a pair of 


Re 
"a 


and Dodgers are 


Pro spo | 


WASHINGTON, March 3.—Rep, William E. Miller (R- 
NY) called today for a complete congressional investigation. 
of professional sports, with the emphasis on professional 


football. Miller, a member of the ry oa temas 
Se: : ofr the records their positio 
House Anti-Trust Subcommittee, sev. abate oo" 


aid th mm ered 

sound; face tradiionalee Golem The draft’ system which “fore-' 
.to private enterprise because those|closes and prohibits a prospective 
businesses have failed “to keep! professional football player from 
their houses clean. any selectivity or bargaining rights _ 
upon their entry into professional 


non 


d| investigation of professional sports 


To avoid such a possibility with 
football,” 


sports, he said, “I believe the time 
“The recognition by the fran- 
chise owners of a player's associa- 
tion and their traditional Ameri- 
can rights to join together for the 
advancement of their legitimate 
wanna interest and mutual bene- 
its.” 4 ae 
“The right of the players to an- 
ironclad yearly contract with a 
guaranteed minimum yearly salary 
and -protection from wage losses 


in this country and _ particularly 
professional football.” 

Miller, in a letter to commis- 
sioner Bert Bell of the National 
Footbali League, said, “I don’t 
for a minute . . . believe that there 
is anything dishonest or criminal 
in the present operation” of the: 
league. 


But, 


the New York. Congress- 


2 ae Bee man added, the league should due to injury incurred in the course 


nS BS See 
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aay en 


pitchers picked up in trades with! will miss that great pitching he 
the Cubs and reliever Hoyt Wil-| had at Cleveland but has team 
helm from the Giants. speed and 18 rookies to look after. 

Pittsburgh, training at Fort! Jack Tighe of the Tigers, the 
Myers, Fla., is looking for an im- other “rookie” manager, may have 


“now be mad eto state clearly and! of employment.” 


ee — 


|) Hornungwantstopickup 


the tricks from Rot 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., March 3,—Notre Dame's gifted 
Paul Hornung said today he isn’t anxious to see the Green” 
Bay Packers’ Tobin Rote retire—at least for a year or two. 
Hornung, who has been drafted! ~— ore 


mS by the packers, is generally con-|Giants in August at Chicago. 


ceded to be Rote’s replacement.}: Hornung said his decision to 

But. Hornung said he'd like tojplay with the Packers, and not in 

watch Rote in action, and “pick up| Canada, was a’ case of “wanting to 

the tricks he’s learned” in seven! play in the big leagues.” 

seasons with the Packers. He said he was assured of play- 
Rote, who holds a bagful of, ing at least one season and possibly 


provement in its current young, the league's sleeper. Detroit had 
laying stock over last year’s per-| the hottest club in the league over 
ormance. The Phillies. at Clear- the last half of the 1956 season 
water, still are in a trading mood and will be tough to beat if Tighe 


with a shortstop in mind. Tok tund Ke more pitching at 
Lakeland, a. .. 


At Phoenix, Ariz., the Giants are ry ee a ae ee 


ies” | 
searching for replacements for the) cota, Fla., are likely to concentrate 
ailing Sarni, for the retired Jackie}on infield repairs. Kansas City, 
Robinson and for the three caught training at West Palm Beach, an 


‘up in the military draft—outlielders Washington, at Orlando, look for 


| Jackie Brandt and Willie Kirkland 
| 


timore, trainin 
and first baseman Bill White. The Those last th 
Cubs, under the new manager Bob] are a year or two away from 
'Scheffing at Mesa, Ariz., hope for challenging for the first division. 


' 


improvement if their rookies of the 


| ‘is 
Los Angeles roster “arrive.” Mikan irys 


| tired. 


aie 
i'general improvement as does Bal-. 


g at Scottsdale, Ariz. | 
ree clubs admittedly’ 


}passing records, has said he’s re-|more before he’s drafted for serv- 
However, the Packers feel! ice. “ : - 
he'll “come back” if the salary is} Hornang’s three-year contract— 
high enough. agreed upon in “eight mintites” at- 
“I hope Rote isn’t serious about) South: Bend—provides that he re- 
retiring—at least for a year or two.| turn to the packers after service if 
'His presence would make the ad-|he hasn’t played a full three sea- 
justment easier,’ said ‘Hornung,|sons. ~— : 
'who grabbed many of college foot-| Hornung said Notre Dame’s poor 
all's top honors last season. record in 1956 was the fault of the 
Hornung said Packer coaches! players not the coaches. er 
‘haven't indicated where they'll] “We didn't -have the. personel,” 
play him, but “I hope it’s quarter-; he said.- “Criticizing the coaches, as 


‘back. That’s the position I’v al-| has been done, is unfair.” 
ways played ... and furthermore,| Apparently he referred to re-. 
quarterbacks last longer:” marks by former coach Frank 

He said he would have to im-| Leahy that the Irish didn’t have 
prove his passing to make the grade | enough fight. 
as a professional quarterback, “but! As for a statement by Chicago 
I’m not worried.” Bears’ quarterback George Blanda 

The Notre Dame star, here to ad-| that Notre Dame signal callers don’t’ 
dress a Roman Catholic youth con-!| make ‘good professional _ players, 
vention, said he'll) confer with! Horaung said “I think he's wrong. 


have new managers and all three: 

Kerby Farrell, grooming the; 
Cleveland Indians at Tucson, Ariz..| Minneapolis, Minn., March 3 
is long on pitching but short on, George Mikan, who led the Min- 


Three American League clubs. 
: | 
are in hot pursuit of the Yankees. To buy Lakers 


punch. He also needs a replace-|neapolis Lokers to six world pro-, 


iment for Al Rosen, who retired.! fessional basketball titles, tonight 


i'take command of the White Sox. 


SS . 


BASILIO— FIGHTER OF 
THE MONTH FOR FEBRUARY 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., March 3.— 
Sarmen Basilio’s smashing second 
round knockout of Johnny Saxton 
earned him “boxer of the month” 
honors in February, the National 
Boxing Association said yesterday. 

NBA _ rating chairman Fre 
Saddy said the defeat dropped 
Saxton to No. 4 in the welter- 
weight division. Tony DeMarco’s 
yonnr over Gaspar Ortega made 
him the No. 1 challenger for Ba- 

silio’s title, Saddy said. 
The featherweight division 
where Sandy Saddler had to re- 
tire as champion because of failing 
eyesight, still had Cherif Hamia 
‘of French Algiers rated No. 1 and 
Carmelo Costa, New York No. 2. 

Heavyweight Eddie Machen of 

California’.moved up to No. 2 be- 

‘hind Tommy Jackson of New York 
__ in ,that division. : eae 
__. Heavyweight—Champion, Floyd 
Patterson, New. York; Tommy Jack- 
son, New. York, Eddie Machen, 


jj. M 


| 


Macias, Mexico; Mario. D’Agata, 


jit from being moved out of min- 
neapolis. 

“I know basketball and Im 
sure I can put the Lakers over,” 
the six foot, 10 inch, former De 
Paul university star said, “But I 
will not be a played.” 

ie a ' Mikan wired Laker owner Ben’ 
Archie Moore. Calif, Chuck B°'St_in Los Angeles that he 


Spieser, Michigan: Yolandey Pom-| 5 willing to match an offer of 
~ British West Indies. 4 $150,000 Berber. and co-owner 


iddleweight—Champion, Gene Morris Chalfen had received from 
Fullmer, Utah; Charles Humez,}a group headed by former Chi- 
ogee re sa New York;/ago White Sox manager Marty 
iardeilo, Penn. : 
Welterweight — Champion Basi- Marion. The g oe would _ have 
lio, New York: Tony DeMarco, transfered the National Basketball 
Mass.; Isaac Logart, Cuba, Gas-)Association team to another city. 
par Ortega, Mexico. Berger and Chalfen said they 
ightweight-No champion. 4 ar 
Chest Homa, F stad Aieteed i leant a Minneapolis macerests 
melo Costa, New York, Miguel). ... arch 15 to equal the offer. 
I'm sure Berger will take my 
offer since it is approximately the 


Barrios, Puerto Rico.‘ . 
Bantamweight—Champion, . Raul 
‘same as Marion’s,” Mikan . said. 
“I want to keep the team in the 
|city -where- it. was born,” | : 
.-Mikan wired Berger he -would 
Perez, _Argentina; Memo . Diez;|mortgage his zhome and. pay. $25,- 
Mexico; - Dai _ Power; .England,!000 down and $25,000 in -each 


Cailfornia, Harold Carter,. New 


Jersey. 


| 


Italy; Alphonse Halimi, French Al- 
giers, Leo Espinosa, . Philippines. 
Flyweight — Champion, Pascual 


‘discover that three of these Wash- 


Ibers. of Chieftains are from the 
‘Eastern side of the country—along 


packer officials March 16 to 18 at! John Lujack did a good job with 


~:Green Bay about their plans for|the Beazs. So did Ralph Cuglielbi 


him next season. | the brief time he was with the Red- 


He said he'll probably report skins. 
early to make up for the time he’ll| Referring to himself, Hornung 


Al Lopez, who quit the Indians to offered to mortgage his home $0] AI practicing with the College said “I-don't know how they'll do 


he could buy the club and keep, 


All-Stars, who play the New York in the future.” | 


— 
——— 


The Chieftains from Washington 


A quick glance at the squad roster of NIT-bound Seat- . 
tle University, reveals that six players are from Washington—:; 
and that’s no more than natural since the Chieftains are: - 


--—-., 


me ee ee 


—— 


located in Washington State, It’s! cae age 
even a good indication of home-|you recall,.Jersey also supplied 
grown talent. : bay wane eager team rehie 
Sy . “ithe fabulo rien twins, Johna 
But—take another look and youll and E adie teasbontt pred Bade. | 
ball with the Pittsburgh Pirates. — 
Florida’s entry is Thornton Hum- 
phries, a 6-7, stalwart from hard- 
to-pronounce Apalachiola. ; 
Seattle also has one Calhifornian, 
6-7 Dick Stricklin, the only senior 
on the squad. Bob Miller, a 6-3 
reserve lives in Bremerton, Wash- 
ington; Jim Harney, 5-10, and 
Clair Markey, 5-9, from -Seattle’ 
complete trio of native Washing- 
ton state natives. . 


ingtonians hail not from the Pacific) 
Coast but from Washington D.C. 
on the opposite Coast. Further 
study shows that six’ squadmem- 


with: the Washington trio, two 
Jerseyites. and one Floridian. A 
seventh man on_ the. Chieftain 
bench, coach Johnny Jordan, is a 
resident of. New Britain, Conn. 
Elgin Baylor, a 6-6- pogo-jump- 
ing, high-scoring center, leads the 
Chieftains Capitol City ‘trio, along}. 
with teammates Francis Saunders, 
6-2, and Lloyd. Murphy, ‘5-11, ‘all 
graduates of Springarn High. -... : 
. New. Jersey. is. represented. by 
Rico. Parenti; 5-9» fron -Plainfeld 


: 


Young Martin, Spain, ‘| OF five succeeding years. 


; ’ « 


sand 6-2 Bill Wall, of 


